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EROM THE QUARTERLY THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE. 


ON THE MUTUAL OBLIGATIONS OF MEN TO EACH OTHER. 


THE whole collection of mankind forms but one mass of ho- 
mogeneous beings. ‘ Of one blood has the great Creator made 
all nations upon the earth:” and although reason speak more in- 
telligibly to some than to others, according to their different or- | 
ganizations and opportunities of acquiring knowledge, yet the 
idea that an obligation exists of a reciprocity of services, can 
never be obliterated. Judging of the wants and obligations of 
others, by those which he himself experiences, every human be- 
ing feels himself at times impelled to benevolence. How lamen- 
table then is the consideration, that the passions should continu- 
ally darken these fair traces of humanity, and that vengeance and 
jealousy should so often supplant the feelings of commiseration 
and gentleness. 

When men abandon themselves to the dominion of passion, 
the very mute animals upbraid them with their folly. On these 
occasions they would prove able instructors, would we conde- 
scend to regard them as such: the irascible man would read his 
condemnation in the habits of the dove, the sluggard in those of 
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the ant; and the superiority of instinct over reason, when this 
faculty is abused, would be readily perceived. 

Inequality in the gifts of fortune, and in the various stations 
of life, has materially changed the original features of humanity. 
He who reposes on a bed of down, and banquets on delicacies, 
acknowledges with difficulty the peasant as a brother, whose 
couch is a plank, and whose morsel is earnéd by the sweat of his 
brow. Ifat times and unobserved, he seem to approximate to 
an indigent and ignoble person, he soon makes amends for his 
condescension, by assuming in publick such a haughty air of con- 
tempt or indifference, as precludes every idea of familiar acquain- 
tance: but on these occasions, reason pleads the cause of human 
nature, and in the proud and ambitious heart makes her thun- 
ders tobe heard. She repeats, without ceasing, that nothing in 
man is truly great but his soul, and that of all human souls the 
origin and destiny are the same. She recalls to their recollec- 
tion the indigence and weakness in which they enter the world, 
and in which they must leave it. 

As human society has God for its author, they must be worse 
than savages who violate its obligations. To preserve its har- 
mony, it is necessary that a circulation of wants, of interests, 
and even of prejudices, all converging to one great object, should 
be carried on among mankind; and this necessity, so far from 
exciting any painful sensations, is the source of the most tender 
and beneficial duties. Man then only deserves this noble title, 
and enjoys his existence, when his heart is dilated into the sym- 


pathies and exertioris of benevolence. To a real philosoper no 


fellow-mortal is a stranger. As acitizen of the world, he cher- 


ishes with equal fondness the Greek and the Barbarian, the Asi- 
atick, the European and the American ; weeps with those who 
weep, and rejoices with those who rejoice. Being all things to 
all men, he lends his whole self to the interests of others, and 
experiences that heavenly blessedness which consists more in 
siving than in receiving. 

A conduct like this would excite admiration in some, while to 
others it would appear perfectly romantic; and yet it is surely 
the genuine dictate of reason. But slaves to their prevailing de- 
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pravities, the proud man and the miser, shut their hearts against 
it. In the eye of wisdom there can be no more humiliating de- 
gradation, than an affected insensibility to human misery. Con- 
temptuously to disclaim any relation with a fellow-mortal, is to 
renounce and insult the most faithful portrait of ourselves. To 
fix our chief estimation of men upon their pomp and opulence, 
is to prefer earthly advantages to the master-piece of God. Since 
what period, indeed, has dress become of more value thaa our 
persons, or money than the immortal spirits within us ? 

These obvious truths require no study : upon sounding our 
hearts they immediately become manifest, and we discover our 
intimate relations with all the individuals of the species. Our 
thoughts must turn continually upon one or more of the human 
family. ‘To these must our conversation be addressed, our visits 
paid, and our correspondence directed; so that notwithstanding 
any affected indifference, we must recur to society in all the 
concerns of life. The most solitary mortal must still be found 
in fields ar in cities cultivated or inhabited by his fellow-men. 
What would be the situation of the monarch whom all his sub- 
jects should abandon, or that of the titled and opulent without 
vassals or domesticks ? How wretched our own lot, if, left entire- 
ly to ourselyes, we should be surrounded by nothing but forests 
and rocks? The very idea of being the only inhabitant of an ex- 
tensive city, fills the mind with horror. The rich man and the 
day-labourer depend mutually upon each other; nay, our whole 
life is a state of continual dependence, and very frequently they 
are the greatest slaves who imagine themselves the most free. _ 

Reflections of this kind suggested by sound reason, disclose a 
ray of immortality even in those who are considered as the out- 
casts of society, and reconcile us to the duty of regarding them 
as brethren. Servants and other dependants may be treated with 
supercilious haughtiness, but they will not cease, on that account 
to be our fellow-creatures still. We may accuse them of 
selfishness, ingratitude, and indifference ; qualities to be found in 
all ranks of society, and often nourished in the lower by the hard 
heartedness and exactions of the powerful and wealthy ; but no 
faults in others must be suffered tqijextinguish in our minds the 
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kindred affections and tehder sympathies towards them. He. 
Who robs us of our property and reputation, or even attempts our 
life, is still no legitimate object of our animosity ; because we 
cease to spare our‘own blood, to respect our own reason, to cher- 
ish our own existence, when we suffer even the vices of men to 
embitter our hearts and urge them to revenge. Our souls are 
made susceptible of so many different sentiments, that when for- 
ced to withdraw our esteem we may still bestow our pity. 

The most profligate men have a claim to our compassion en- 
forced by the consciousness of our own frailty, which, if left to 
ourselves, renders us liable to every excess which we condemn 
in others. “ Let him that standeth take heed lest he fall,” is the 
caution of an apostle. 

How different would be the aspect of society, if charity, which 
ought to be its soul, were its foundation also ? Then would ma- 
ny defects be overlooked, many absurdities be pardoned, a pro- 
pensity to raillery and domination would cease, and in its place 
would succeed a docile, humble, and patient frame of mind, in- 
tent only on promoting mutual benevolence and friendship. The 
idea, so degrading to human nature, that gaming is a necessary 
resource against scandal, would obtain no credit in the world ; 
and the immortal spirit of man would blush to acknowledge the 
necessity of having recourse to stratagem to cheat it to his duty. 

But, however tender our sympathies may be to others with 
respect to their present evils, unless these be accompanied with 
solicitude for them reaching beyond the grave, reason assures 
us that the obligations of humanity are but partially accomplish- 
ed. The precautions which we deem necessary to our own fu- 
ture happiness, must be extended to the human family at large. 
The duty is ever urgent and imperious, of administering whole- 
some advice, of setting an edifying example, and seasoning our 
discourse with the maxims of love and virtue. These surely are 
the genuine dictates of reason, however unpalatable they may 
appear; either to masters, whose indecent or irreligious lan- 
guage is so frequently calculated to corrupt the hearts and prin- 
ciples of their listening domesticks; or to parents who, solely 
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intent on the worldly fortunes of their children, make a jest of 
their irregularities; or of society, where laxity of principles and 
conduct meets with a countenance which is denied to virtue. 

Alas! it is to be feared that the age in which we live is mark- 
ed above any other, with obvious inattention to the sweetest in- 
terests of humanity——May it not be styled the age of selfish- 
ness? In the higher walks of life, has not fashion greatly refined 
away family cordiality, together with the frank and candid inter- 
course of the olden time? Where shall we find the sincerity, 
complaisance, and generosity of our fathers? Every man ts be- 
come the centre of his own concerns, and thinks only of himself. 
The rich meaning of the words, relative, friend, and citizen, is 
feebly understood. A distorted, ridiculous, and frequently stu- 
pid feeling called love, has usurped the name of friendship ; and 
mere sensations have succeeded to the magnanimous sentiments 
of our fathers. In many of our most celebrated schools of phi- 
losopby, the properties of matter are inculcated as sufficient sub- 
stitutes for the qualities and functions of spirit ; and too many of 
the rising generation from dogmatizing materialists, become by 
a nattiral transition, the votaries of sordid interest and degrading 
sensuality. The soul of man is ranked among those spectres, 
which though never visible, and their existence be questionable, 
are nevertheless the objects of terrour : to avoid them the mate- 
rialist is deaf to every remonstrance within him, and pours out 
his whole mind upon the external world. Nay, many who admit 
the reality of spirit, abandon themselves to frivolous pursuits 
which palsy the operations of reason, and seek for nothing in so- 
ciety beyond the gratification of humour. 

But, whether languishing in inaction, or eager in the pur- 
suit of business or amusement, the duty of mutual intercourse 
and mutual benevoleicee never ceases to exist. Tears and smiles 
were bestowed on man to express his participation in the sor- 
rows and joys of his brother. If we would reflect frequently that 
the gratification of our own inclinations is not the end of our ex- 
istence, we should be less fastidious in our social intercourse 
with mankind. A certain indefinable something which the 


world call sty/e or ton, and is the reigning folly of the age, has 
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almost banished from society the simplicity of nature ; and tal- 
ents without varnish, and virtues without ornament, are ridicu- 
led as the clumsy manners of our Gothick forefathers. With 
more of useful occupation, and less of self-importance, this false 
delicacy would not be so prevalent. 

When treating on this subject, may not something be said of 
that petulance of temper, that malady of the soul, which, without 
amounting either to anger or malevolenoe, suddenly assails its 
unhappy votaries, and renders them the tormentors of their 
neighbours and most intimate friends? Under the influence of 
this unfortunate temper, this tyrant of society, husbands contract 
a habit of complaining, and wives of irritating ; and masters, oth- 
erwise conscientious, appear unfeeling and cruel. Sometimes 
this disposition rises to very guilty excesses. It passes sudden- 
ly from boisterous mirth to peevish melancholy, from love to ha- 
tred, from caresses to invectives, from avarice to prodigality ; 
utterly. destroying all consistency of character, and robbing a 
man, as it were, ofhimself. It excites to antipathies often as fa- 
tal as they are ridiculous, and deprives the very best of human 
actions of their value. Reason, which sanctions nothing but the 
result of reflection, is ever at variance with this unhappy temper. 
How often has she suggested to us the folly of being angry with- 
outa cause; but the voice of passion had anticipated her wise 
and equitable remonstrances. Learn, says reason, that man can 
be said only so far to partake of my nobie attributes, as he is gui- 
ded by principle ; that the unifurm tenour of his life should not 
be disturbed by contending emotions; that his heart is formed to 
act in concert with his soul; and that his passions are never 
warrantable but when promoting the interests of virtue and hu- 
manity. 

Were the human mind less dissipated than it is, this inward 
voice would soon produce in it a wondertul revoiution. Debts 
would be paid with greater punctuality ; disinterested loans 
would become more frequent ; the prisoner would not be forgot- 
ten in his dungeon, nor the labourer in his cottage, nor, the wid- 
ew and the orphan left to pine alone in sorrow and indigence. 
Moncey would be consid@d principally asa means of obliging, 
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and credit of bringing to light and compensating modest merit. 
We should even feel a delicate sort of regret at possessing more 
knowledge, more property, more consideration than others, lest 
sentiments of humiliation be excited in their bosoms at the mor- 
tifying comparison; we should be anxious to abridge the dis- 
tance, at which the artificial inequality of mankind, and the usa- 
ges of the world have placed our dependants ; we should appre- 
ciate those days only which have been marked by some acts of 
benevolence, and consider as a robbery committed agaihst socie- 
ty, all those exertions of laboriuus and shapeless idleness which 
cannot be referred to its service. 

Such is the epitome of the obligations which men owe to each 
other: but, alas! how little are they regarded ! Man considers 
his fellows rather as his lawful prey, than natural relatives. 
Fraud, violence, and rapine, load the annals of his race, and 
where these are restrained by laws, defamation and calumny 
set laws at defiance. Zeal and virtue have always been exposed 
to the shafts of envy and opposition. They who have dared to 
breast the torrent of impiety for some years past rolling through 
Christendom, have had to encounter all the violence and ingenu- 
ity of abuse and ridicule, and to combat against misrepresenta- 
tion under the guise of argument; they have had the mortifica- 
tion to observe as one of the baneful signs of the times, that it bas 
become more creditable to calumniate the advocates of religion, 
than to write in its defence. 

Rezson being continually on its guard against the malignant 
effusions both of the tongue and pen, believes with difficulty the 
evils which arise from these sources. She knows, indeed, that 
some men, more ferocious than the beasts of the forest, are sole- 
ly bent upon the destruction of their fellow-creatures ; but she 
knows also, that we are daily called upon to renounce many pre- 
judices which had arisen merely from the opinion of the multi- 
tude. Persons who have been represented under the most odi- 
ous colours, when known, assume a very different appearance, 
and love and admiration frequently succeed to hatred and con- 
tempt. There is no device which jealousy will not adopt for the 
purposes of defamation: when a man’s @nderstanding is upim- 
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peachable, it fastens upon his birth and family ; and when his 
probity cannot be assailed, will ridicule his manners. Every 
one deplores these prevailing evils, while scarcely any are ex- 
empt from becoming dupes to their influence. <A splendid vice 
tory, or a masterly composition, frequently prove the ruin of a 
general and an author. 

If we were fully acquainted with our duties to each other, or 
which amounts to the same, if we would take reason for our 
guide, we should never pronounce condemnation on our neigh- 
bour without a full hearing and candid investigation, and not 
even then, without sympathizing in his misfortune. Nero, even 
Nero himself, when a sentence condemning a criminal to. death 
was presented for his signature, exclaimed, with emotion, “ O, 
that I had never been taught to write !” Every judgment, wheth- 
er of a public or secret nature, is an act of reason; and reason 
requires that evil reports should be credited with reluctance, while 
such as are favourable should be wiilingly admitted. It is every 
man’s duty to guard against prejudice ; it occupied at least one 
compartment of the fabled box of Pandora, from which issue 
some of the most mischievous plagues that disturb the harmony 
of society. 

To employ our reason in tormenting and injuring our fellow- 
creatures, is to defeat the best purposes for which this faculty 
was bestowed. Itis by respecting and loving our neighbour 
that we respect and love ourselves. Atany rate, a resentful tem- 
per is ever preying upon itself, and nothing is more painful than 
to keep the heart soured by unceasing animosity. Happy the 
man who is a stranger to hatred and revenge ; he shall find fa- 
your with God andthe world. The bitterest enmities, the most 
stormy passions, subside and are calmed when encountered by 
patience and mildness ; and surely reason tells us, that it is every 
man’s duty to contribute all in his power to the common stock 


of virtue, and consequently of happiness among mankind. 
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FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE, 


A. DESCRIPTION OF THE KINGBOM OF POETRY: 


THE Kingdom of Poetry is very large, and well peopled, 
bordered on the’one side with Rhetorick, on another with Statu- 
ary and Painting, ahd on the other with Musick. This country 
is divided into high-and low, after the manner of several other 
populous regions. High Poetry is inhabited by a sort of grave, 
sour-looking, melancholy people, whose language, compared 
with the other provinces, is as Welsh to the English. The 
men are, generally heroes by profession ; as for the womeny 
the sun itself must not be compared unto them, though they 
have ever so little beauty. The very horses within this divi- 
sioa outrun the wind, and the trees shoot their summits into the 
clouds. 

The capital of this province is Epick Poem, built on a sandy 
and ungrateful soil, which few have attempted to cultivate. This 
city is reported to be more extensive than Nineveh, and tires 
most travellers that attempt to survey its utmost dimensions ; 
and its natives, and generally the inhabitants of the whole king- 
dom, pay little regard to truth, entertain their guests with feign- 
ed stories, and are very careful to conduct the curious traveller 
to the Mausoleum of Homer, and the modern superb monument 
of the episcopal author of Telemachus, lately finished, and high- 
ly embellished with the trophies of a politician. But what ren- 
ders it most disagreeable, are the continual quarrels, fightings, 
and murders, we meet with in our way out of this city. How- 
ever, its most extensive suburbs, which are called Romance, and 
by far exceed the city, take off much of the terrour of their neigh- 
bours ; for being filled with the most beautiful and accomplish- 
ed people in the world, great travellers, and very passionate lov- 
ers, they are full of mirth, atid seldom permit their guests to go 
away without the regale of a marriage-feast. From this prov- 


ince you discover the mountains of Tragedy, which are very 


high and. craggy hills, with many dangerous precipices, and 
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make up the greatest part of this country, which is chiefly adorn: 
ed with the beautiful ruins and remains of some ancient cities, 
and inhabited by a set of people, whose women delight so much 
in blood, that they are often seen to laugh and clap their hands 
for joy, when some wretch is executed, or kills himself. In the 
same province is a gaudy enchanted castle, called Opera, contrj- 
ved by an Italian magician, in such a manner, that like the isl- 
and of Laputa, it is moveable into all parts of the universe ; but 
time and chance having defaced its beauty, and weakened its 
garrison, it has been forced to yield to the wooden sword of Har- 
lequin, who has given to his new foundation the name of Farce, 
as more agreeable to its situation on the borders of Low Poetry, 
whose chief city is Burlesque, and its inhabitants either stand 
mute, like statues, run about like Merry Andrews, or detain you 
two or three hours with an idle story that has not the least word 
of truth. 

In the neighbourhood of Farce is situated, in a much better 
and pleasanter place, the ancient city. of Comedy, whose inhabi- 
tants are very good painters, did they not sometimes give too 
pleasing images of vice in their pictures : and they have an exe 
cellent talent at laughing others out of their faults, had they but 
conduct enough to keep themselves blameless: yet, with all their 
imperfections, they must be allowed to be the best moralists in 
the world. This city has five wards; at the entrance of each, 
the traveller is always received with a band of musick, and 
sometimes entertained with a dance: the avenues to this place 
of mirth and morality are defended by a castle, which the na- 
tives call Prologue, from whence you are informed of the merits 
of the place, before you gain admittance into the city, and are 
humbly intreated to behave with civility during your abode there- 
in, and, if possible, to keep out the nation of Criticks, who are a 
captious people, and are generally at war with Poetry. It is but 
a step from this to a small hill, inhabited by persons of the best 
rank and fashion, who have long endeavoured to eclipse the last 


_Mentioned city with a new foundation, called Tragi-comedy. 


Between High and Low Poetry lies a vast desart, called the 
Solitudes of Good Sense, in which is neither city, town, nor vil- 
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lage, only a few huts dispersed up and down on the plain, which 
is the most pleasant part in the kingdom, and affords whatever 
the heart can wish: which scarcity of inhabitants is generally at- 
tributed to the narrow, difficult, and rugged way that leads to it, 
and to the want of sufficient guides. Besides, it borders on the 
province of False Thoughts, where people are lulled asleep with 
ease and the enchantments of pleasures: so that few or none 
take pains to travel to the Solitudes of Good Sense. Elegy is 
the capital of this province, and is surrounded with woods, rocks, 
brooks, and caves, where the inhabitants always walk solitary, 
make them the confidants of their amours, and are so afraid of 
being betrayed or overheard, that they used to enjoin on them 
an eternal silence. 

The kingdom of Poetry is watered by the rivers of Rhyme. 
and Reason. The former springs up at the foot of the mountain 
of Thoughtfulness, and entertains great numbers of travellers in 
the palace of Trifling, which is finely built on her banks; the 
latter is contained within the limits of Good Sense, and therefore 
not so much frequented. 

In Poetry isthe dark forest of Nonsense, whose trees are so. 
thick, bushy, and entangled in one another, that neither the sun- 
beams, nor light itself, was ever known to penetrate into it. It 
isso old, that men have made it almost a point of religion not 
to meddle with its trees: nor are there any hopes that ever any 
will dare to follow the example of the Dunciad in weeding and 
clearing it. On this, borders the large province of Imitation, 
which is very barren, and produceth nothing, and, in conse-, 
quence, its inhabitants are extremely poor; and though they 
get their bread by gleaning in their neighbour’s field, and some- 
times grow rich by that trade, have not the gratitude to acknowe. 
ledge the kindness. 

Poetry is very cold. towards the North, and inhabited by per- 
sons of low stature, finical and affected to such a degree, that ac- 
cording to their own wills, they would always converse with you 
in the Latin tongue, and confine the sense of their discourse 
within the narrow boundaries of some favourite word or name. 
H@e are the cities of Acrostick and Anagram, and several oth- 
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ers of like sort. But what is most remarkable, there is scarce 
an old face to be seen throughout the whole province. 

This province, however, is bounded on one side by the Ocean 
of Learning, in which lies the Isle of Satire, under the absolute 


‘jurisdiction of the kingdom of Poetry. It much resembles the 


Isle of Wight, on the Hampshire coast, for situation, and fertil- 
ity ; but the inhabitants are more of the cast of your flint-skin- 
ners, and are as revengeful and malicious as the islanders in 
Man. It is surrounded by a bitter sea, and abounds very much. 
with a black sort of soil, which is supposed to influence their ins 
clinations to be humoursome, blunt, and so conceited of their 
own wit and abilities, that they. do not scruple to sacrifice their 
friends. to their jest. Here is a state anciently ruled by one Ju- 
venal, while Poetry was under the Roman dominion, but of late 
years reduced under the British yoke by Mr. Pope, where the 
people are of greater capacity, and, despising the little arts of 
punning and. repartee, set themselves. fairly. to correct their 
neighbours, and to do all in their. power to remove their vices. 

Near this island is the peninsula of Epigram : it hath a sharp. 
point, and, though it is of but very small extent, is most pleas- 
antly situated, but hasbeen long neglected. There is a castle 
erected on this promontory, called. Laureat, to guard the coast 
from the shoals of songs, catches, odes, &c. which, being 
the emptiest things in the world, float up and down continually, 
and are bold enough sometimes to attempt a descent on the con- 
fines of Good Sense, which terminate on this neck of land. 

There are several other provinces in this vast empire, which 
I have not yet time to survey: nor indeed have I, at present, 
sufficient leisure to delineate all the beauties and curiosities of 
thase parts we have gone through, But at some future time Lk 
may; probably, send you a more accurate description, 
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ODES, NAVAL SONGS, AND OTHER OCCASIONAL POEMS, 


BY EDWIN C. HOLLAND, ES@. CHARLESTON, 


‘A SMALL volume, with the above title, has been handed to 
us, with a request that it might be criticised. Though we do 
not profess the art and mystery of reviewing, and are not ambi- 
tious of being either wise or facetious at the expense of others, 
yet we feel a disposition to notice the present work, because it is 
a specimen of one branch of literature at present very popular 
throughout our country, and also, because the author, who, we 
understand, is quite young, gives proof of very considerable po- 
etical talent, and is in great danger of being spoiled. 

We apprehend, from various symptoms about his work, that 
he has for some time past received great honours from circles of 
literary ladies and gentlemen, and that he has great facility at 
composition—we find, moreover, that he has written for publick 
papers under the signature of Orlando; and above all, that a 
prize has been awarded to one of his poems, in a kind of poetical 
lottery, cunningly devised by an “ eminent bookseller.” 

Thegg, we must confess, are melancholy disadvantages to start 
withal ; and many a youthful poet, of great promise, has been 
ytterly ruined by misfortunes of much inferiour magnitude. We 
trust, however, that in the present case they are not without 
remedy, and that the author is not so far gone in the evil habit 
of publishing, as to be utterly beyond reclaim. Still we feel the 
necessity of extending immediate relief, from a hint he gives us 
on the cover of his book, that the present poems are * presented 
merely as specimens of his manner, and comprise but a very 
small portion” of those he has on hand. This information real- 
ly startled us—we beheld in imagination a mighty mass of odes, 
songs, sonnets and acrostics, impending in awful volume over 
our heads, and threatening every instant to flutter down, like a 
theatrical snow-storm of white paper. To avert so fearful an 
avalanche have we hastened to take pen in hand, determined to 
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risk the author’s displeasure, by giving him good advice, and ta 
deliver him, if possible, uninjured out of the hands both of his 
admirers and his patron. 

The main piece of advice we would give him is, to lock up all 
his remaining writings, and to abstain most abstemiously from 
publishing for some few yearsto come. We know that this 
will appear very ungracious counsel, and we have not very great. 
hope that it will be adopted. We are well aware of the eager- 
ness of young authors to hurry into print, and that the muse is 
too fond of present pay, and “ present pudding,” to brook volun- 
tarily the postponement of reward. Besides, this early and ex- 
uberant foliage of the mind is pecyliar to warm sensibilities and. 
lively fancies, in which the principles of fecundity are so strong 
as to be almost irrepressible. The least ray of popular admira- 
tion sets all the juices in motion, produces a bursting forth of 
buds and blossoms, anda profusion of vernal and perishable veg- 
etation. But there is no greater source of torment to a writer, 
than the flippancies of his juvenile muse. The sins and follies 
of his youth arise in loathsome array, to disturb the quiet of his. 
maturer years, and he is perpetually haunted by the spectres of 
the early murders he has perpetrated en good English and good. 
sense- 

We have no intention to discourage Mr. Holland frongghis po- 
etick career. On the contrary, it is in consequence of the good 
opinion we entertain of his genius, that we are solicitous that it 
should be carefully nurtured, wholesomely disciplined, and train- 
ed up to full and masculine vigour, rather than dissipated and 
enfeebled by early excesses. We think we can discern in his" 
writings strong marks of amiable, and generous, and lofty senti- 
ment, of ready invention, and great brilliancy of expression. 
These are as yet obscured by a false, or rather puerile taste, 
which time and attention will improve, but it is necessary that 
time and attention should be employed. Were his faults mere- 
ly those of mediocrity we should despair, for there is no such 
thing as fermenting a dull mind into any thing like poetick inspi- 
ration ; but we think the effervescence of this writer’s fancy wil] 
at a future day settle down into something substantially excel-. 
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lent. Rising genius always shoots forth its rays from among 
clouds and vapours, but these will gradually roll away and dis- 
appear, as it ascends to its steady and meridian lustre. 

One thing which pleases us in the songs in this collection, is, 
that they have more originality than we commonly meet with in 
our national songs. We begin to think that it is a much more 
difficult thing to write a good sung than to fight a good battle ; 
for our tars have achieved several splendid victories in a short 
space of time; but, notwithstanding the thousand pens that have 
been drawn forth in every part of the union, we do not recollect 
2 single song of really sterling merit, that has been written on 
the occasion. Nothing is more offensive than a certain lawless 
custom which prevails among our patriotick songsters, of seizing 
upon the noble songs of Great Britain, mangling and disfiguring 
them, with pens more merciless than Indian scalping knives, 
and then passing them off for American songs. This may be 
an idea borrowed from the custom of our savage neighbours, of 
adopting prisoners into their families, and so completely taking 
them to their homes and hearts, as almost to consider them as 
children of their own begetting. At any rate, it isa practice 
worthy of savage life, and savage ideas of property. We have 
witnessed such horrible distortions of sense and poetry—we have 
seen the fine members of an elegant stanza so mangled and 
wrenched, in order to apply it to this country, that our very 
hearts ached with sympathy and vexation. We are continually 
annoyed with the figure of poor Columbia, an honest, awkward, 
dowdy sort of dame, thrust into the place of Britannia, and made 
to wield the trident, and “ rule the waves,” and play off a thous- 
and clumsy ceremonies before company, as mal-adroitly as a 
worthy tradesman’s wife, enacting a fine lady or a tragedy 
queen. 

Besides, there is in this a pitifulness of spirit, an appearance 
of abject poverty of mind, that would be degrading, if it really 
belonged to the nation. Nay more, there isa positive dishonesty 
in it. We may, if we choose, plunder the bodies of our ene- 
mies, whom we have fairly conquered in the field of battle ; and 
we may strut about, uncouthly arrayed in their garments, with 
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their coats swinging to our heels, and their boots * a world toe 
wide for our shrunk shanks,” but the same privilege does not 
extend to literature; and however our puny poetasters may 
flaunt for a while in the pilfered garbs of their gigantick neigh- 
bours, they may rest assured, that if there should be a tribunal 
hereafter to try the crimes of authors, they will be considered 
as mere poetical highwaymen, and condemned to swing most 
loftily for their offences. 

It is really insulting to tell to this country, as some of these 
varlets do, that she * needs no bulwarks, no towers along the 
steep,” when there isa cry from one end of the union to the 
other for the fortifying our seaports and the defence of our coast, 
and when every post brings us intelligence of the enemy depre- 
dating in our bays and rivers; and it is still more insulting to 
tell her that “ her home is on the deep,” which, if it really be 
the case, only proves that at present she is turned out of doors. 
No, if we really must have national songs, let them be of our 
own manufacturing, however coarse. We would rather hear 
our victories celebrated in the merest doggrel that sprang from 
native invention, than beg, borrow, or steal from others, the 
thoughts and words in which to express our exultation. By 
tasking our own powers, and relying entirely on ourselves, we 
shall gradually improve and rise to poetical independence ; but 
this practice of appropriating the thoughts of others, of getting 
along by contemptible shifts and literary larcenies, prevents na- 
tive exertion, and produces absolute impoverishment. It is in 
literature asin the accumulation of private fortune ; the hum- 
blest beginnings should not dishearten ; much may be done by 
persevering industry, or spirited enterprise ; but he who depends 
on borrowing will never grow rich, and he who indulges in theft 
will ultimately come to the gallows. | 

We are glad to find that the writer before us is innocent of 
these enormous sins against honesty and good sense; but we 
would warn him against another evil, into which young writers, 
and young men, are very prone to fall—we mean bad companys. 
We are apprehensive that the companions of his literary leisure 
have been none of the most profitable, and that he has been tri- 
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fling too much with the fantastick gentry of the Della Cruscan 
school, revelling among flowers, and hunting butterflies, when he 
should have been soberly walking, like a duteous disciple, in the 
footsteps of the mighty masters of his art. We are led to this 
idea from seeing in his poems the portentidus names of “the 
blue eyed Myra,” and « Rosa Matilda,” and from reading of lu- 
cid vests veiling snowy breasts,” and “ satin sashes,” and “ sighs 
of rosy perfume,” and “ trembling eve-star beam, through some 
light clouds glory seen,” (which by the by, is a rhyme very 
much like that of ** muffin and dumpling,”) and 


—‘* The sweetest of perfumes that languishing flies 
Like a kiss on the nectarious morning tide air.” 


Now all this kind of poetry is rather late in the day—the fash- 
ion has gone by. A man may as well attempt to figure as a fine 
eentleman in a pea-green silk coat, and pink satin breeches, and 
powdered head, and paste buckles, and sharp toed shoes, and all 
_ the finery of Sir Fopling Flutter, as to write in the style of Della 
Crusca. Gifford has long since brushed away all this trumpery. 

We think also, the author has rather perverted his fancy, by 
reading the amatory effusions of Moore ; which, whatever be the 
magick of their imagery and versification, breathe a spirit of 
heartless sensuality, and soft voluptuousness, beneath the tone 
of vigorous and virtuous manhood. 

This rhapsodising about “ brilliant pleasures,” and * hours of 
bliss,” and “humid eyelids,” and ‘ardent kisses,” is, after all, 
mighty cold-blooded, silly stuff. It may do to tickle the ears of 
love-sick striplings and romantick milliners; but one verse de- 
scribing pure domestick affection, or tender innocent love, 
from the pen of Burns, speaks mofe to the heart than all the me- 
retricious rhapsodies of Moore. 

We doubt ifin the whole round of rapturous scenes, dwelt on 
with elaborate salacity by the modern Anacreon, one passage 
can be found, combining equal eloquence of language, delicacy 
of imagery, and impassioned tenderness, with the following pic- 
ture of the interview and parting of two levers. 
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De ‘‘ How sweetly bloom’d the gay, green birk, 
: How rich the hawthorn’s blossom ; 
As underneath their fragrant shade 
I clasp’d her to my bosom! 
‘ The golden hours, on angel wings, 
Flew oe’r me and my dearie : 
} For dear to me, as light and life, 
a Was my sweet Highland Mary: 


“'Wi’ mony a vow, and lock’d embrace; 
Our parting was fu’ tender ; 

And pledging oft-to meet again, 
We tore oursels asunder ; 


a But O! fell death’s untimely frost, 
4 That nipt my flower sae early ! 
4 ; Now green’s the sod, and cauld’s the clay, 


That wraps my Highland Mary. 


** © pale, pale now those rosy lips, 
I aft hae kiss’d sae fondly ! 
And clos’d for ay the sparkling glance- 
That dwelt on me sae kindly! 
And mouldering now in silent dust 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly ! 
, But still within my bosom’s core, 
Shall live my Highland Mary.” 


Throughout the whole of the foregoing stanzas we would re- 
: mark the extreme simplicity of the language, the utter absence 
i _ ofall false colouring, of those “roseate hues,” and “ ambrosial 
7 odours,” and “ purple mists,” that steam from the pages of our 
i: voluptuous poets, to intoxicate the weak brains oftheir admirers. 
; Burns depended on the truth and tenderness of his ideas, on that 
; deep-toned feeling which is the very soul of poetry, To use his 
es own admirably descriptive words, 


** His rural loves are nature’s sel, 

Nae bombast spates, 0’ nonsense swell s 
. Nae snap conceits, but that sweet spell, 
« 4 O’ witchin love, 

if 3 Thet*charm, that can the strongest quell, 
ui The sternest move?” 
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But the chief fault which infests the style of the poems before 
us, is a passion for hyperbole, and for the glare of extravagant 
images and flashing phrases. This taste for gorgeous finery, 
and violent metaphor, prevails throughout our country, and is 
characteristick of the early efforts of literature. Our national 
songs are fullof ridiculous exaggeration, and frothy rant, and 
¢ommon place bloated up into fustian. The writers seem to 
think that huge words, and mountainous figures, constitute the 
sublime. Their puny thoughts are made to sweat under loads 
of cumbrous imagery, and now and then they are so wrapt up 
in conflagrations, and blazes, and thunders and lightnings, that, 
like Nick Bottom’s. hero, they seem to have “ slipt on a brim- 
stone shirt, and are all on fire {” 

We would advise these writers, if they wish to see what is re- 
ally grand and forcible in patriotick minstrelsy, to read the na- 
tional songs of Campbell, and the Bannock-Burn of Burns, where 
there is the utmost grandeur of thought conveyed in striking but 
perspicuous language. Itis much easier to be fine than correct 
in writing. A rude and imperfect taste always heaps on decora- 
tion, and seeks to. dazzle by a profusion of brilliant incongruities. 
But true taste always evinces itself in pure and noble simplicity, 
and a fitness and chastness of ornament. The muses of the an- 
cients are described as beautiful females, exquisitely proportion- 
ed, simply attired, with no ornaments but the diamond clasps 
that connected their garments ; but were we to paint the muse 
of one of our popular poets, we should represent her as a pawn- 
broker’s widow, with rings on every finger, and loaded with bor- 
rowed and heterogenous finery. ¢ 

: One cause of the epidemical nature of our literary errours, is 
the proneness of our authors to borrow from each other, and 
thus to interchange faults, and give a circulation to absurdities. 
It i is dangerous always for a writer to be very studious of cotem- 
porary pub! ications, which have not passed the ordeal of time 
and criticism. He should fix his eye on those models which 
have been scrutinized, and of the faults and excellencies of which 
he is fully apprized. We think we can trace, in the popular 
songs of the yolume before us, proofs that the author has been 
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very conversant with the works of Robert Treat Paine,'a late 
American writer of very considerable merit, but who delighted 
in continual explosions of fancy and glitter of language. As we 
do not censure wantonly, or for the sake of finding fault, we shall 
point to one of the author’s writings, on which it is probable he 
most values himself, as it is the one which publicly received the 
prize in the Bookseller’s Lottery. We allude to TRE PILLAR 
OF GLonY. We are likewise induced to notice this particularly, 
because we find it guing the rounds of the union; strummed at 
pianos, sang at concerts, and roared forth lustily at publick din- 
ners. Having this universal currency; and bearing the imposing 
title of Prize Poem, which is undoubtedly equal to the Tower 
Stamp, it stands a great chance of being considered abroad asa 
prize production of one of our universities, and at home asa 
standard poem, worthy the imitation of all tyros in the art. 

The first stanza is very fair, and indeed is one of those passa- 
ges on which we found our good opinion of the author’s genius, 
The last line is really noble. 


‘* Hail to the heroes whose triumphs have brigthen’d 
The darkness which shrouded America’s name ‘ : 
Long shall their valour in battle that lighten’d, | 
Live in the brilliant escutcheons of fame! 
Dark where the torrents flow, 
And the rude tempests blow, 
The stormy-clad spirit of Albion raves ; 
Long shall she mourn the day, 
When in the vengeful fray, 
Liberty walk’d, like a God, on the waves.’ 


‘The second stanza, however, sinks from this vigorous and per- 
spicuous tone. We have the “ halo and lustre of story ” curling 
round the “ wave of the ocean ;” a mixture of ideal and tangible 
objects wholly inadmissible in good poetry. But the great mass 
of sin lies in the third stanza. where the writer rises into such a 
glare and confusion of figure as to be almost incomprehensible. 


‘ The pillar of glory the sea that enlightens, 
Shall lest till eternity rocks on its base ! 
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The splendour of fame its waters that brightens, 
Shall follow the footsteps of time in his race ! 
Wide o’er the stormy deep, 
Where the rude surges sweep, 
{is lustre shal] circle the brows of the brave ; 
Honour shall give it light, 
Triumph shall keep it bnght, 
Long as in battle we meet on the wave.” 


We confess that we are sadly puzzled to understand the na- 
ture of this ideal pillar, that seemed to have set the sea in a blaze 
and was to last * till eternity rocks on its base,” which we sup- 
pose is, according to the vulgar phrase, “ forever and a day af- 
ter.” Our perplexity was increased by the cross light frum the 
“splendour of fame,” which, like a footboy with a lantern, was 
to jog on after the footsteps of time ; who it appears was to run 
arace against himself on the watereand as to the other lights 
and gleams that followed, they threw us into complete bewilder- 
ment. It is true, after beating about for some time, we at length 
Janded on what we suspected to be the author’s meaning; buta 
worthy friend of ours, who read the passage with great attention, 
maintains that this pillar of glory which enlightened the sea, can 
be nothing more nor less than a light-house. 

We do not certainly wish to indulge in improper or illiberal 
levity. It is not the author’s fault that his poem has received a 
prize, and béen elevated into unfortunate notoriety. Were its 
faults matters of concernment merely to himself, we should 
barely have hinted at them; but the poem has been made, ina 
manner, a national poem, and in attacking it, we attack generally 
that prevailing taste among our poetical writers for excessive or- 
nament—for turgid extravagance, and vapid hyperbole We 
wish in some small degree to counteract the mischief that may 
be done to national literature by eminent booksellers crowning 
inferiour effusions as prize poems, setting them to musick, and 
circulating them widely through the country. We wish also, by 
a little good-humoured rebuke, to stay the hurried career of a 
youth of talent and promise, whom we perceive lapsing into er- 
rour, and liable to be precipitated forward by the injudicious ap- 
plauses of his friends, 
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very conversant with the works of Robert Treat Paine, a late 
American writer of very considerable merit, but who delighted 
in continual explosions of fancy and glitter of language. As we 
do not censure wantonly, or for the sake of finding fault, we shall 
point to one of the author’s writings, on which it is probable he 
most values himself, as it is the one which publicly received the 
prize in the Bookseller’s Lottery. We allude to TRE PILLAR 
OF GLony. We are likewise induced to notice this particularly, 
because we find it guing the rounds of the union; strummed at 
pianos, sang at concerts, and roared forth Justily at publick din- 
ners. Having this universal currency; and bearing the imposing 
title of Prize Poem, which is undoubtedly equal to the Tower 
Stamp, it stands a great chance of being considered abroad as a 
prize production of one of our universities, and at home asa 
standard poem, worthy the imitation of all tyros in the art. 

The first stanza is very fair, and indeed is one of those passa- 
ses on which we found our good opinion of the author’s genius, 
Lhe last line is really noble. 


‘* Hail to the heroes whose triumphs have brigthen’d 
The darkness which shrouded America’s name 
Long shall their valour in battle that lighten’d, | 
Live in the brilliant escutcheons of fame! 
Dark where the torrents flow, 
And the rude tempests blow, 
The stormy-clad spirit of Albion raves ; 
Long shall she mourn the day, 
When in the vengeful fray, 
Liberty walk’d, like a God, on the waves.’ 


‘The second stanza, however, sinks from this vigorous and per- 
spicuous tone. We have the “ halo and lustre of story ” curling 
round the “ wave of the ocean ;” a mixture of ideal and tangible 
objects wholly inadmissible in good poetry. But the great mass 
of sin lies in the third stanza. where the writer rises into such a 
elare and confusion of figure as to be almost incomprehensible. 


“ The pillar of glory the sea that enlightens, 
Shall lest till eternity rocks on its base ! 
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The splendour of fame its waters that brightens, 
Shall follow the footsteps of time in his race ! 
Wide o’er the stormy deep, 
Where the rude surges sweep, 
{is lustre shall circle the brows of the brave ; 
Honour shall give it light, 
Triumph shall keep it bmght, 
Long as in battle we meet on the wave.” 


We confess that we are sadly puzzled to understand the na- 
ture of this ideal pillar, that seemed to have set the sea in a blaze 
and was to last “ till eternity rocks on its base,” which we sup- 
pose is, according to the vulgar phrase, “ forever and a day af- 
ter.” Our perplexity was increased by the cross light frum the 
“splendour of fame,” which, like a footboy with a lantern, was 
to jog on after the footsteps of time ; who it appears was to run 
arace against himself on the water—and as to the other lights 
and gleams that followed, they threw us into complete bewilder- 
ment. It is true, after beating about for some time, we atlength 
Janded on what we suspected to be the author’s meaning; buta 
worthy friend of ours, who read the passage with great attention, 
maintains that this pillar of glory which enlightened the sea, can 
be nothing more nor less than a light-house. 

We do not certainly wish to indulge in improper or illiberal 
levity. It is not the author’s fault that his poem has received a 
prize, and béen elevated into unfortunate notoriety. Were its 
faults matters of concernment merely to himself, we should 
barely have hinted at them; but the poem has been made, ina 
manner, a national poem, and in attacking it, we attack generally 
that prevailing taste among our poetical writers for excessive or- 
nament—for turgid extravagance, and vapid hyperbole We 
wish in some small degree to counteract the mischief that may 
be done to national literature by eminent booksellers crowning 
inferiour effusions as prize poems, setting them to musick, and 
circulating them widely through the country. We wish also, by 
a little good-humoured rebuke, to stay the hurried career of a 
youth of talent and promise, whom we perceive lapsing into er- 
rour, and liable to be precipitated forward by the injudicious ap- 
plauses of his friends, 
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We therefore repeat our advice to Mr. Holland, that he ab- 
stain from further pubdication until he has cultivated his taste, 


and ripened his mind. We earnestly exhort him rigorously to 


watch over his youthful muse ; who, we suspect, is very spirited 
and vivacious, subject to quick excitement. of great pruriency of 


feeling, and a most uneasy inclination to breed. Let him in the 


mean while diligently improve himself in classical studies, and in 

an intimate acquaintance with the best and simplest British po- 
te ets, and the soundest British critics. _We do assure him that re- 
ally fine poetry ig exceeding rare, and not to be written copious- 
ly nor rapidly. Middling poetry may be produced in any quan- 
| tity—the press groans with it—the shelves of circulating libra- 
te ries are loaded with it—but who reads merely middling poctry ? 


Only two kinds can possibly be tolerated, the very good, or the 
very bad; one to be read with enthusiasm, the other to be 


laughed at. 


i ; We have in the course of this article quoted him rather un- 
favourably, but it was for the purpose of general criticism, not 


individual censure; before we conclude, it is but justice to give 
a specimen of what we consider his best manner. The follow- 


ob ing stanzas are taken from elegiack lines on the death of a young 


lady. The comparison of a beautiful female to a flower is obvi- 


thought and manner. 


There was a flow’r of beauteous birth, 
; TF Of lavish charms, and chasten’d die, 
i Tt smil’d upon the lap of earth, 

; And caught the gaze of ev’ry eye. 


“The vernal breeze, whose step is seen 
Imprinted in the early dew, 

; Ne’er brush’d a flow’r of brighter beam, 

Or nurs’d a bud of lovelier hue! 


ps! | “It blossom’d not in dreary wild, 
ay In darksome glen, or desert bow’r, 
But grew, like Flora’s fav’rite child, 


Tn sun-beam soft, and fragrant show’r: | 


ous, and frequent in poetry, but we think it is managed here with 
uncommon delicacy and consistency, and great novelty of 
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“'The graces lov’d with chasten’d light, 
To flush its pure, celestial bloom, 
And all its blossoms were so bright, 
{t seem’d not form’d to die so soon. 


‘* Youth round the flow’ret ere it fell, 
In armour bright was seen to stray, 

And beauty said, her magick spell 
Should keep its perfume from decay. 


“The parent-stalk from which it sprung, 
Transported as its halo spread, 

In holy umbrage o’er it hung, 
And tears of heav’n-horn rapture shed. 

¥ Yet, fragile flow’r! thy blossom bright, 
Though guarded by a magick spell, 


Like a sweet beam of evening light, 
In lonely hour of tempest fell. 


** The death-blast of the winter air, 

The cold frost and the night-wind came, 
They nipt thy beauty once so fair !— 

Tt shall not bloom on earth again !”? 


Brom a general vieW of the poems of Mr. Holland, it is evi- 
dent that he has the external requisites for poetry in abundance } 
he has fine images, fine phrases, and ready versification; he 
must only learn to think with fulness and precision, and he will 
write splendidly. As we have already hinted, we consider his 
present productions but the blossoms of his genius, and like 
blossoms they will fall and perish—but we trust that after some 
time of silent growth and gradual maturity, we shall see them 
succeeded by a harvest of rich and highly flavoured fruit. 


ee 
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FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINK. 


THE MATRIMONIAL CREED. 


WHOSOEVER will be married, before all things it is neces- 
sary that he hold the conjugal faith; and the conjugal faith is, 
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this: That there were two rational beings created, both equal, 
and yet one superiour to the other; and the inferiour shall bear 
tule over the superiour; which faith, except every one keep 
whole, and undefiled, without doubt, he shall be scolded at ever- 
lastingly. 

The man is superiour to the woman, and the woman is inferi- 
our to the man; yet both are equal, and the woman shall gov- 
ern the man. 

The woman is commanded to obey the man, and the man 
ought to obey the woman—and yet there are not two obedients, 
but one obedient.—For there is one dominion nominal of the hus- 
band, and another dominion real of the wife—and yet there are 


not two dominions, but one domihion.—For, like as We are com- 
pelled by the christian verity to acknowledge, that wives must 
submit themselves to their husbands, and be subject to them in 
all things ;—So we are forbidden by the conjugal faith to say, 


that they should be at all influenced by their wills, or pay regard 
to their commands. 

The man was not created for the woman, but the woman for 
the man ;—Yet the man shall be the slave of the woman, and the 
woman the tyrant of the man:—So that in all things, as afore- 
said, the subjection of the superiour to the inferiour is to be 
believed.—He, therefore, that will be married, must thus think 
of the woman and the man. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to submissive matrimony, that hé 
also believe rightly the infallibility of the wife.—For the right 
faith is, that we believe and confess, that the wife is fallible and 
infallible ;—Perfectly fallible and perfectly infallible ; of an erring 
soul and unerring mind subsisting ; fallible, as touching her bus 
man nature; and infallible, as touching her female sex.—Who, 
although she be fallible and infallible, yet she is not two, but one 
woman; who submitted to lawful marriage to acquire unlawfl 
dominion ; and promised religiously to obey, that she might rule 
with uncontroled sway. 

This is the conjugal faith ; which, except a man believe faith- 
fully, he cannot be married. 
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THE ABSURDITIES OF GENYUS. 
IT is a hard task, cried poor Frank Dudley, one morning, rub- 
ving his swoln eyes, and Ais wife pushing him out of bed—it is a 
hard task to rise to one’s pen with an aching heart, and an empty 


purse-—-But Mr. Smatter must be obeyed—must have three es- _ ; 
says in one day. On Love, with an unfeeling termagant I hate ! 9%" 


On Domestick Felicity, with her tongue dinning in*my ears, and 
six helpless innocents calling aloud for bread! Onthe Pleasures 
of Society, with a coat worn to the thread, and my acquaintance 
shunning me in the street. 

Such was the ejaculation of my friend, as the clock struck six, 
and as I entered his zrial mansion. It was an early visit; but 
our former intimacy rendered an apology needless. Does the 
reader wish to know his history? He does. I see in it that in- 
dignant blush, which virtuous abilities, sinking under adversity, 
fail not to excite in the liberal and humane—and I will not fail 
to disappoint him. Some-evil planet surely presided at the birth 
of Frank. As soon almost as he could speak, he was remarka- 
ble for three grand absurdities; @ refined imagination, an exqui- 
site sensibiiity, and an ingenuous simplicity of manners—absurdi- 
ties which, as the world goes, are the certain forerunners of a 
thousand more. 

Witb these characteristicks, and with an intimate knowledge 
of books, a total ignorance of things, did Frank launch into the 
world. Yo pass for what he really was, a man of superior under- 
standing, was the chief ambition of Frank—let us mark his suc- 
cess- ‘Tired of an inglorious activity, it was his wish to obtain a 
military post ; and for this purpose he solicited the patronage of 
his neighbour, Sir George Stanley. Lady Stanley pronounced 
that Frank was a most accomplished young fellow, because he 
happened to have a handsome leg, and a sprizhtly countenance ; 
Sir George, that he wasa very booby, because he never once 
spoke or thought as he did. The Lady paid many warm com- 
pliments to him upon his understanding, to all which Frank 
seemed to be as insensible as the chair on which he sat. Sir 
George put a manuscript into his hands, with something like a 
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hint that it was his own production. It was upon the art of war; 
and Frank returned the copy with his opinion, that the author— 
and he sneered—that the author might perhaps have some 
knowledge of what related to peace, but that truly he knew noth- 
ing of war. 

No man possessed more influence at Court than Sir George ; 


* and Frank was daily in expectation of having his commission fil- 


Jed up.— With what surprise did he take up the Gazette, and 
find that his patron had substituted Zom Whiffe in his place. 
Tom had read Sir George’s manuscript with raptures of admi- 
ration; and had lavished upon his lady all those minutiz of po- 
liteness, which the sex expect, and think they have a right te 
command. Frank considered it as beneath the dignity of a man, 
to pay a compliment at the expense of truth, and he lost his 
commission. 

His hopes of preferment are now blasted. Naturally fond of 
society, he resolves to repair to London, there to make himself 
happy with a choice set of cordial friends.——Cordial friends in 
London! it is plain he had never been there. 

Of these, he soon attached himself particularly to Bod Haz- 
zard. Bob appears before him, one morning, witha very rue- 
ful countenance ; and Frank has too much sensibility not to in- 
quire into the sorrow of his friend. ’Tis a trifle; nothing more 
than a cool hundred the other day at the billiard table, for which 
he had engaged his honour, and was unaccountably disappointed 
of certain remittances. Why, (said our hero to himself) was 
money given to us, but to satisfy our own wants, and to relieve 
the distresses of our neighbours? In !ess than an hour, Bob is 
supplied with the amount of his loss, without either receipt or 
momorandum : Receipts and memorandums were never meant 
for gentlemen and friends, 

I am now, thought Frank, with a secret triumph, secure of at 
least one friend. But Frank thought like a fool. He had already 
taken leave of his money and his friend. With men of wit did 
our hero next associate ; nor was it long before he became the 
critical umpire of every critical dispute. A comedy was sub- 
mitted to his inspection, and he delivered his sentiments upon it, 
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with all the severity of acritick, and with al the candour of a 
friend. The piece had intrinsick merit; and he advised the po- 
et to disregard the false taste of the town; to cut off several su- 
perfluous shoots; to render the scenes more connected ; to cre- 
ate a little more business; and: in his dialogue tobe more atten- 
tive to the noble simplicity of nature, than to the tinselled affecta- 
tion of wit and sentiment. The poet submitted to the superiour 
judgment of his friend, and his play was refused. He appealed 
to the world by the publication of it, and th: world rewarded 
him by a purchase of twenty copies. 

Frank was tired of giving counsel:;, but our poet was not tired 
of writing plays. His next performance seemed to be a mere 
jumble of incidents, equally unmeaning and unconnected: Yet 
Frank was afraid to dissuade him from exhibiting it, and the play 
was hissed. His reputation for taste.was now destroyed. Strange ! 
thought Frank, as if such things had not happened every day. 
Strange ! thought he, I am condemned when I give my opinion, 
and I am condemned when I withhold it ! 

Sick of poets, and of poetasters, our hero now resolved to con- 
fine himself to the company of men of learning, of solid knowl- 
edge. Yet was the company of these still more insupportable, 
than that of his last associates. The former were eternally on 
the hunt for flashes of wit and merriment; forever anxious to 
set the table on a roar.—The latter sententious as oracles, or si- 
lent as the dead, but: when.some sage remark worthy of commu- 
nication occurred to them, and indeed it was not often that they 
opened their lips. 

A soul congenial with his own, Frank had still searched for in 
vain among the men. As his last resource, he connected himself 
with the society. of female criticks, and he found himself as much 
disappointed:as ever. All the ideas of his new friends were gen- 
erally limited to one favourite topick, which they would divide, 
and subdivide into an endless labyrinth of abstract speculation. 
When he strove to display his wit he appeared stupid, when he 
strove to maintain an argument, pedantick. Ina word, Frank 
could not please ; yet Frank was not to learn, that all the elo- 
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quence of a Cicero, never yet proved a recommendation in the 
eyes of the fair. ’ 

Thus, with all his abilities, which ought to have endeared him 
to the heart of man, poor Frank Dudley was, hardly cured of one 
absurd notion before he was seized with another. He now re- 
flected that it was high time to think of a wife; that there was 
no enjoyment like that of mutual love; and he determined to 
canvass the merit of all his female acquaintances. The more 
he canvassed the more he was bewildered, for love is a stranger 
to the insipidity of deliberation. At length introduced by acci- 
dent to a Miss /t-al’, he became instantly enamoured, not ef her 
charms, for indeed she possessed none; but of her intolerable 
caprice, her impertinent affectation. Frank, happy in his choice, 
flattered himself that her want of beauty would exempt him 
from the torments of jealousy. Misguided man! little did he 
know, or if he knew, did he reflect, that the most ordinary wo- 
men are generally the most coquetish, that their every look 
and gesture is designed; that they take the same trouble for the 
improvement of their ugly faces, that an industrious farmer does 
for that of a barren spot of ground, of which he is willing to 
make the most. These assiduities to please, deny it as. we will, 
are seldom unattended with success, for vanity is a passion, 
which may be veiled, but cannot be concealed ; may be checked, 
but never can be eradicated from the human heart. 

Our hero presently found himself surrounded with rivals, and 
unhappy ; could find no relicf but in marriage. In a word, Miss 
At-all, alter a few affected delays, condescended to become Mrs. 
Dudley. 

Tired of the vanities of the town, and disgusted with the cone 
duct of his wife, Krank now determines to return to his estate in 
the country, and madam is at length prevailed upon to accompany 
him. He is shocked at the supercilious carriage of some neigh- 
bours, at their jealousy of, and distant behaviour to each other. 
In the view of compromising their differences, he invites all the 
gentlemen of the county to dine with him; insists on seeing 
them often at Dudley house ; and Dudley house becomes the dai- 
ly resort of every Sguircling for 20 miles round. One of his 
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guests, in the heat of conversation, took occasion to observe, one 
day, that Frank had made an encroachment upon his ground. 
Our hero denied the charge, and obviated the gentleman’s mis- 
take: The other persisted, and on the morrow commenced an 
action against him. Rather than quarrel with a friend, Frank 
resigns the litigated spot, and carries his plaintiff home with him 
upon a visit. In less than two months, Frank finds himself in- 
volved in twenty law suits. 

Distracted at the villany of the world, Frank is now bent upon 
disposing of his estate. He puts it upto sale, receives the mo- 
ney, and is at a loss how to dispose of it. An uncle, in the West 
India trade, advises him to launch it upon his bottom, and Frank 
having neglected to insure himself, receives intelligence soon af- 
ter that he is not worth a shilling. With a wife, and six help- 
less children, what shall our unfortunate hero do? The feelings 
of a father withheld his hand from suicide, but poverty and con- 
tempt broke his heart. 

Peace be to thy manes, O Frank ! Light lay the turf upon thy 
head! Thou hadst many virtues: Thou hadst many foibles. 
These deserve pity ; those respect. They met with neither. 


FROM THE FESTIVAL OF WIT. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Dr. Botherum Smokum, having quitted his former profession 
of chimney.sweeping, now carries on the business of inventing 
and preparing his much approved mineral, vegetable, and ani- 
mal go-to-bed-ical get-up-ical go-to-sea-ical and stay-at-home-ical 
Medicines. His patent cut-and-thrust phlebotomizing, emetic, 
cathartic, and diuretic double distilled and double barelled fire 
and brimstone Cordial. An amiable, interesting, pleasing, and 
agreeably innocent un-medicinal sudorific, nephritic, great-toe-ic, 
narcotic, stimulantic, broken-shin-ic, alterant, astringent, stom- 
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achic, belly-achic, diaphoretic, aperient, emollient, carminative, 
sedative, ruby-face-ient, antispasmodic, pectoral, crural, back- 
bone-ical emmenagogue. It is a sovereign specific and instan- 
taneous remedy for distempers acute, chronic, nervous, general, 
local, real and imaginary, and epidemic disorders; for gun-shot 
wounds, simple and compound fractures, casualties of all kinds, 
and sudden death. It operates equally on the body, mind, estate 
real and personal, and place of residence of the patient. It is an 
efficacious and safe cosmetic, rendering the skin clear and smooth 
toa fault. It clears the bile and gastric juices from the brain, 
and induces a calm train of ideas. It removes obstructions in. 
the capillary tubes, thoratic duct, esophagus and.czcum; and 
extirpates the spinal marrow, which.is the cause ofsuch frequent 
and fatal complaints.—It dissipates adipose tumours and prema- 
ture births, and is an effectual remedy against old age. It as-. 
sists nature in her attempts at amputation in diseases of the head 
and pluck. From its styptic qualities it is eminently useful in 
promoting excessive hemorrhages, by which surgical operations 
of all kinds become unnecessary. Applied to the eyes it eradi- 
cates the optic nerve; and in disordersof the ears, it will be 
found useful in perforating the tympanum. In extreme watch- 
fulness and lay-awake-ible irritability it induces a permanent and 
never-ending uninterrupted sleep. In sudden attacks from an 
enemy’s cavalry, it brings on an instantaneous coma which may 
save the patient’s life. From its drying qualities it is useful in 
cases of drowning ; and hanging yields to its elevating stimulus. 
—Price $10 per bottelum. 

pc To prevent counterfeits, every bottle is wrapped in a twen- 
ty-dollar bank bill of the Fermer’s Exchange Bank. By this 
means a great saving is made by those who purchase by the 


dozen. 
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Fiaucural Disseriaiion on Animal Heat, submitted to the publick examination 
of the President and Professors of the Medical Institution of the State of 
New-York, and the Trustees of Queen’s College, in the State of Neu-Jersey, 
for the degree of Doctor of Medicine.» By Panpon Browne u. 


MEDICAL Science, like every other branch of knowledge, has been ad- 
vanced to its present improved state, by the accumulated experience of ages. 
Every epoch, in its history, has seen a general system, or method of ex- 
plaining the mutations of organized matter, peculiar to itself. And though 
every system, from the days of Hippocrates to the present time, has been, 
in its turn exploded by the one which immediately succeeded it, yet every 
one, has in some measure, contributed to the discovery of truth. The ob- 
jections, to which every general system is liable, have kept alive a spirit of 
investigation which could not but eventuate in discoveries, important and 
beneficial. 

The present method of explaing all the phenomena of organized matter, 
upon chemical principles, though as a system, it may be liable to some ob- 
jections, and has, in some instances, been found fallacious, has been produc- 
tive of discoveries really astonishing. It may in truth be said, that it has 
contributed more to the discovery of the remote causes of diseases, than all 
the systems which preceded it. 

Soon after the discovery of the circulation, the difference between the 
colour of arterial and that of venous blood, was observed. To account for 
this phenomenon, many plausible theories were invented, all liable to unans- 
werable objections. As the Mechanicks then had possession of the schools, 
these explanations were built entirely upon mechanical principles, Our 
limits do not permit us, nor would it be any thing new to our medical read- 
ers, to enumerate these theories. 

From the last mentioned period, to the present time, philosophers have 
been engaged in the investigation of the subject, and the result has clearly 
proved, that the blood, in its circulation through the lungs, receives the 
florid colour which it shows in the arterial system, and that the degree.of 
heat which animals possess above the heat of the atmosphere, is occasioned 
by the absorption of Calorick from the air in the lungs. 

As prima facie evidence of the truth of the latter position, the observa- 
tions of naturalists prove :: 
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1. That all animals furnished with lungs, keep themselves in a degree of 
heat above the temperature of the atmosphere; while those which have 
hone, are nearly of the same temperature with the air which surrounds 


them. 
2. That those animals are warmest which have the largest respiratory or- 


gans, and consequently breathe the greatest quantity of air. 
3. That the heat of the same animal varies, according to the degree of 


exercise which it takes; as exercise naturally produces an accelerated rese 
piration. 

In corroboration of these facts, the observations and experiments of 
chemists are adduced. 

Dr. Black first observed, that in expiration, a portion of Carbonick Acid 
Gas was exhaled from the lungs. ‘This was about the time, when Scheele, 
Lavoisier, and Priestley had discovered the composition of the atmosphere, 
Lavoisier also ascertained, that the oxygen of inspired air, is partly con- 
sAmed, and that in the process, carbonick acid gas is formed. Later experi- 
ments have proved, that about the same volume of the carbonick acid gas 
is formed, as of oxygen consumed ; and that venous blood, exposed to oxy 
gen gas, acquires the vivid red of the arterial, and arterial blood, in contact 
with carbonick acid, acquires the dark hue of the venous blood. 

Mr. Murray, in speaking of the changes which the blood undergoes, in 
the course of its circulation, observes, that ‘ the peculiar character of ani- 
mal matter, with regard to composition, is a large proportion of nitrogen, 
and a diminished proportion of carbon. It may, therefore, be inferred, that 
in the extreme vessels, when the anima] solids and fluids are formed, the gen- 
eral process will be, the separation from the blood, of those elements of 
which animal matter is composed; and that of course, carbon, which enters 
more sparingly into its composition, will exist in the remaining blood in an 
increased proportion. This is, accordingly, the general nature of the conver- 
sion of arterial into venous blood. Nitrogen, hydrogen, and other elements, 
are spent in the formation of new products, and the proximate principles of 
the blood, probably the crassamentum, chiefly, remain with an increased 
proportion of carbon. In this state, it is exposed, under a very extensive 
surface, to the atmospherick air in the lungs, the oxygen of which abstracts 
its excess of carbon, and forms the carbonick acid expired; and this consti- 
tutes the convertion of venous into arterial blood.” 

After touching cursorily upon Dr. Black’s doctrine of heat, as necessary 
to his argument, Dr. Brownell proceeds to prove, from the investigations of 
Dr. Crawford, that calorick must be evolved in the lungs. From these, it 
appears, that the quantity of calorick contained by oxygen gas; is to that 
contained by carbon, as 4, 749 to 0, 263, the temperatures being the same ; 
and that the carbonick acid, formed by their combination, contains only 
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4,045 of calorick, a quantity much inferiour to thei mean capacity. “ A 
gteat quantity,” he observes, ‘‘ of calorick must, therefore, be given out, 
from the oxygen gas, during the change of its capacity.” 

Dr. Crawford has further proved, * that the relative capacity (attraction 
for calorick) of the arterial, to that of the venous blood, is, as 1,030 to 


0,892,” and, that consequently, during the passage of the blood in the lungs, 
from the venous, to the arterial system, calorick must be absorled, and dur- 


ing the passage of the arterial blood, from the smallest arteries into the 
smallest veins, calorick must be extricated. 

From these facts, Dr. Brownell comes to the following conclusions : 
page 21. 

1. ‘“* The air inspired, contains more absolute heat, than the air expired ; 
consequently, in the process of respiration, a quantity of heat must be evoly- 
ed in the lungs.” 

2. ** The blood is changed, at this moment, from the venous to the arterial 
state, and acquires an increased capacity for (power of retaining) calorick. 
It therefore takes up the heat which has been evolved (from the air inspired) 
in the lungs; so that any rise of temperature, which would be destructive 
to life, is prevented.” 

3. ‘** The arterial blood circulates through the body, and in the extreme 
vessels, passes into the venous state. During this conversion, its capacity 
is diminished, as much as it had been enlarged in the lungs; the calorick 
which it took up there, is here given out; and this slow and constant evo- 
lution of heat, in the extreme vessels over the whole body, is the source of 
its uniform teniperature.” 

Thus, observes Dr. Brownell, “ oxygen gas, by its passing from a rare 
into a denser state, in respiration, and consequently changing its capacity 
for (power of retaining) calorick, is the primary source of Animal Heat. 
The circulation of the blood, and its alternate increase and diminution of ca~ 
pacity in its changes from the venous to the arterial, and from the arterial 
to the venous state, is the channel of its distribution and equable diffusion 
through the system.” Page 21. 

The correctness of this theory is conclusively established, by what Mr. 
Bell is pleased to call Dr. Crawford’s ‘‘ main experiment.” ‘+ An animal 
was enclosed in a vessel, so constructed, as exactly to measure the quantity 
of air consumed ; and the quantity of calorick evolved in a given time. 
The quantity of calorick, was found to correspond with the quantity that 
would be evolved in the combination of the same quantity of oxygen, with 

any carbonaceous matter in ordinary combustion.” Page 22, The same 


experiment was repeated by Lavoisier and La Place, with the same result. 
Dr. Brownell then proceeds to notice Mr. Bell’s arguments against this 
iheory. 
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‘* Dr. Crawford,” says Mr, Bell, ‘ was extremely anxious to prove that 
in proportion as air was changed in respiration, it gave out heat to the 
blood ; he also wished to put respiration and combustion on one level; and 
by this second thought, he forgot entirely what he first had in mind to prove. 
Accordingly his experiment proves more than he had intended ; for he proy- 
ed plainly by it, that all the heat which respiration can possibly generate, 
is by means of the carbonic acid carried from the lungs, and he forgot to re- 
serve any for going into the blood.” 

‘* Mr. Bell has not thus pereimptorily rejected Dr. Crawford’s theory with- 
out proposing a substitute. According to his hypothesis, animal heat does not 
originate in the lungs, ‘‘but is produced by the action of vessels in each part 
of the body.” And he concludes his doctrine by observing, “that oxygen, 
if it do communicate heat, does so, not to the lungs, nor to the blood, but to 
the whole bedy through the medium of the blood.” He supposes that the 
blood unites with oxygen in its passayze through the lungs, and that this ox- 
ydation, as he terms it, causes the difference between venous and arterial 
blood. “Oxydation,” says he, ‘is a process which had no place in Dr. Craw- 
ford’s views; he never conceived that it was the presence of oxygen, as a 
new principle, which gave colour, coagulability, stimulant powers and all its 
inost useful properties to the blood.” 

‘ Of this process of oxydation, however, Mr. Bell seems to have but very 
confused ideas. “It isnot a perfect oxydation”—nor ‘‘a fair oxydation’ 
—nor “a permanent oxydation.” Indeed, according to him, it is no oxyda- 
tion at all; for he says, that “the oxygen is not so much united with the 
bloed, as conveyed by it, and perhaps it is only when this principle is taken 
from the blood, and assimilated with the several parts of the body and fixed 
among its solids, that it gives out heat at all.’’* 

‘¢ Mr. Bell’s theory might pass without notice, were it not that his ideas, 
confused as they are, do not seem to differ much from those of Hassenfrats and 
Le Grange and their followers. The ‘imperfect oxydation,’? spoken of by 
ihe former, seems much of a piece with the ‘solution, or loose combination”? 
of the latter; and all of them appear to agree that there can be no extrica~< 
tion of calorick in the lungs. It may not be amiss here to offer a few re- 
juarks in addition to what has already been said on this subject.” 

With respect to this ‘‘imperfect, or loose combination,” it may be observed, 
that if there be no affinity between oxygen and the blood, there can be no 
combination at all, and consequently no absorption. Again, no combina- 
tion or absorption can take place, unless this affinity be sufficiently power- 
ful to overcome the attraction between the oxygen and nitrogen of the at- 
mosphere. And further, the affinity must be sufficiently strong to overcome 





* Anatomy of the Heart and Arteries, p. 47. 
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not this attraction oniy, but it must be a very powerful affinity, or the com- 
bination could never take place through the membrane of the lungs. 

‘With respect to the extrication of calorick in the lungs, the advocates of 
the hypothesis, which is here combatted, are placed in a very difficult dilem- 
ma. Hither oxygen gas in its totality must be absorbed, or colorick must 
be evolved in the lungs.” 

“The first of these alternatives will hardly be embraced, when the conse- 
quences of its admission are well understood. In respiration, about 8 or 8.5 
per cent of the oxygen of the atmosphere is consumed. A common man in- 
hales about 16 or 17 cubic inches of air at one inspiration; and, in health, 
makes 19 or 20 inspirations in a minute.* Upon these data a volume of 
about 25 cubic inches of air must be thrown into the arteries every minute. 
{ know not that any. uncombined oxygen. gas is contained in the arterial 
blood, but upon this hypothesis its volume must be much greater than that 
of the arterial blood itself.” 

If Mr. Bell chooses tocombat us on the other hornof the dilemma, he will 
scarcely find his theory more tenable. Mr. Bell must be chemist enough to 
be aware of the distinction between oxygen and oxygen gas. And though 
in common language we use these as convertable terms, yet when we 
speak of the combination of oxygen, we must keep in mind the difference 
between its separate state and combination with calarick, constituting its gas- 
eous state. Now if it be admitted that oxygen gas, in its totality, cannot 


he absorbed by the blood, then, if any absorption takes place, it must be of 


the oxygen in its separate state; and of course the calorick which it held in 
combination must be extricated. Oxygen gas is the great repository of 
calorick in nature, and the new combinations of oxygen are the great sources 
of sensible heat. It has been shown, I think, that if any oxygen be absorb- 
ed in the lungs, it must enter into an intimate combination with the blood, 
in consequence of a strong affinity; and it isa weil known chemical law, 

ihat oxygen never enters into a new combination from its gaseous state 
without an evolution of calorick.’? 

Dr. Brownell then proceeds to notice the. circumstances by which Animal 
Heat is modified. p. 25. 

** Violent exercise is found materially to raise the animal temperature : 
and, as might be expecied, to increase the quantity of the air consumed in 
respiration. Lavoisier and Seguin have shown that a man who ordinarily 
consumed about 1350 cubic inches of oxygen in an hour; by subjecting him- 


self to severe exercise, consumed at the rate of more than 3000 eubie inches 


in the same time.t The same philosophers found thaathe temperature of 





* Allen and Pepys on Respiration—See Nicholson’s Journal, v. xxii, p. ~~ 
+ Memoires de P Acad. des Sciences, 1789, 
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the body was increased during the process of digestion, and that under those 
circumstances the consumption of oxygen amounted to about 1800 or 1900 
cubic inches in an hour.” 

“Though we reject the theory which supposes all animal heat to be de- 
rived from the changes which the aliment undergoes, and, from the process 
of animalization ; we are fee to admit that these processes have some effect 
in modifying the animal temperature. To calculate these effeets would be 
impossible ; and it is most probable that, in general, there are opposite pro- 
cesses which nearly counterbalance each other. These processes must alt 
fall under the general law, that whenever any substance passes from a rarer 
to a denser state, heat will be given out, and whenever any substance passes 
from a denser to a rarer state, heat will be absorbed.” 

** The influence of external temperature upon the heat of animals is much 
tess than might have been inferred by reasoning a priori. The ancients 
could not believe the torrid zone to be habitable by the human species. Dr. 
Boerhaave related experiments from which it would appear that animal life 
was soon destroyed at a temperature of 146°, and he has supposed that the 
serum of the blood becomes coagulated at a temperature but little above that 
of its natural heat.* All fears, however, that the blood might coagulate in 
the vessels, by the animal heat, have been removed by subsequent experi- 
ments, and the fallacy of the experiments related by Boerhaave has been 
completely proved.” 

‘“* M. Tillet first found out by accident that, contrary to generally receiv- 
ed opinions, it was possible for a person to breathe for several minutes, 
without injury, in an atmosphere heated to the temperature of 260°.”+ 

‘* Dr. George Fordyce, prepared a suit of rooms, heated by flues, and in 
conjunction with Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Blagden and others of his friends, 
instituted an extensive course of experiments on this subject. These gen- 
tlemen exposed themselves several minutes in a room heated to the temper- 
aiure of 212°, without inconvenience, and without the natural temperature 
of their bodies being perceptibly raised. Whenever they breathed on a 
thermometer, the mercury was observed to sink several degrees, and their 
breath afforded a pleasant, cooling sensation to their nostrils. Dr. Blagden, 
on touching his side, perceived it to feel like a corpse, although its actual 
iemperature was 98°, at the same time his waich chain felt so hot he could 
scarcely hear its touch. In subsequent experiments, the rooms were heated 
as high as 2609. This excessive heat was borne for several minutes, with 
but little inconvenience. ‘The temperature of the body was scarcely raised, 
though the velocity of the pulse was more than doubled. In this air whick 
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they breathed, eggs were roasted quite hard in 20 minutes; beef-stakes 
were dressed in 33 minutues, and by blowing a stream of the air on them 
even in 13 minutes.””* 

‘‘ Upon these experiments, and others of a similar nature, made by him- 
selfin the sweating rooms of the hospital at Liverpool, Dr. Dobson observes, 
that since the pulse is greatly accelerated, while the animal heat scarcely 
varies by an increased temperature, that theory of animal heat cannot be 
correct which attributes its production to the attrition of the globules of 
the circulating fluids against the sides of the containing vessels.”’t 

‘To account in a satisfactory manner for the extraordinary phenomenon 
established by the foregoing experiments, would probably, be a very difficult 
task. It must doubtless result in a great degree from the relative capaci- 
ties between arterial and venous blood, at different temperatures, as its 
proximate cause. And this must in all probability be influenced by causes 
which modify the expenditure of certain principles in the extreme vessels. 
Dr. Crawford has proved, by experiments, that less oxygen is consumed by 
respiration, at a high than at a low temperature.{ Lavoisier and Seguin, 
have also found that the same person who consumed 1344 cubic inches of 
oxygen gas in an hour, at the temperature of 54°, consumed only 1210 cu- 
bic inches at the temperature of 79°”?.§ 

We have endeavoured, with the best of our ability, to give something 
like a fair representation of Dr. Brownell’s argument. We hope it is fairly 
represented ; but having, for some time past, been little conversant with 
chemical writings, we ask his indulgence, for any unintentional misstate- 
ment. The subject is highly interesting, not only to the Medical profes- 
sion, but to the general scholar, It has, we conceive, in the present in- 
stance, been most happily investigated by Dr. Brownell. His definitions of 
terms are easily understood; his facts, drawn from the most respectabte au- 
thorities, are perspicuously arranged ; and his conclusions irresistible. The 
performance, is, as the references will show, the result of a pretty extensive 
reading, and of great industry and discernment in the collection of facts. 
It does honour to its author, and is deserving of a high rank in that class of 
compositions to which it belongs. 

* Philosophical Transactions, vol. xv. 

+ Philosophical Transactions, vol. I xviii. 

t Experiments on Animal Heat, page 307. 

¢ Memoires de 1’ Acad. des Sciences, 1789, page 375. 
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LORD BYRON. 


THE life of this popular poet, presents almost a solitary insiance of rep- 
utation suddenly acquired, yet maintained for years in all its lustre against 
every effort of detraction, and brightening as it progresses, into more per- 
fect splendour. t also furnishes an invaluable lesson to every youthful poet. 
Ardent and impetuous, burning for fame, and impatient of delay, youth 
launches his adventurous bark upon a dangerous sea, and sails for the port 
of glory, e’er he has made any proper preparation for the voyage. Can we 
wonder, that the consequence of this, should often be the shipwreck of every 
hope? Not thus has Byron offered himself a candidate for fame. With 
an imagination ardent and fanciful, and all the energies of youthful genius, 
he has waited until reading, travelling and reflection have matured both, 
and added a taste formed from the best models, and chastened by age. He 
had learned the important trath, that talents are progressive; that poets 
arrive by slow degrees to eminence, and are seldom rewarded with the 
wreath of fame, unless posterity shall place it on their urn. He knew also, 
that much depended on his first appearance. Therefore, he wisely declined 
to enter the lists until he knew that he possessed strength to bear him to 
the goal. 

The first work which he gave to the world with his name, was ‘* Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage,” a poem, which deservedly holds a distinguished plac 
among the best English poems of modern date. It is written in the metus 
of Spencer’s Faery Queen, but in style approaches nearer to ‘* The Min- 
strel ’ of Beattie. The merit of this poem could not however, preserve it 
from the attack of the Edinburgh Review. Criticks like Knights errant, 
never suffer a stranger to pass unassailed. In this instance, however, Jeffrey 
ies learned what it was to tilt with a giant. Lord Byron, in retort to the 
ungenerous remarks on “‘ Childe Harold,” immediately published the ‘“ Eng- 
ish Bards, and Scotch Reviewers,” in which, for the purpose of ‘ gibbeting 
in rhyme,” the Edingburgh Reviewers, aud their favourite poeis, he has 
produced a poem, the satire of which, is almost unequalled in the English 
Language, and might well entitle him to the title of the English Juvenal. 
To this we believe there has never been a reply. 

Having now secured himself an indemnity from criticism, by rendering 
himself dreaded and terrible to reviewers, he has pursued his literary course 
with a diligence and industry unequalled by any other poet. His ** annual 
strains like armies take the field.” 

His next production in order of time and merit was ‘‘ The Giaour,” in 
which he has given us some of the finest specimens of English verse, which 


te mo¢ern school has ever produced. Neither this nor ‘‘ The Bride of 
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Abydos,” his last work, which has reached this country, would suffer by 
a comparison with the best productions of Scott and Southey, the two rival 
candidates for the British Poet Laureate. He has also published a volume of 
fugitive pieces in verse; many of which, are evidently the productions of 
his youth. The amatory songs, form the most finished part of this collection, 
some of which would do honour to the pen of the Modern Anacreon. 
Though in his satires his Lordship has denounced the modern style of ir- 
regular verse, asa ‘ varied song,” suited only for “ simpering folly ;” he 
has not hesitated in his later publications, to adopt what he there condemn- 
ed, and become an “‘apostate from his own poetick rule” We rejoice in his 
Lordship’s conversion, and hope he may long continue not the reviler, nor 
the servile copiest, but the honourable rival of those who now set upon the 
throne of modern poetry. Our limits compel us to be very brief in our ex- 
tracts: we will however, take a few things from each of his works, to jus- 
tify our opinion of his Lordship’s talents. 
As instances of sublimity seldom equalled, and of a warmth of feeling nev- 
er excelled by any English poet; we take the following from Childe Ha- 


rold’s Pilgrimage. 


Hark! heard you not those hoofs of dreadful note? 
Sounds not the clang of conflict on the heath? 
Saw ye not whom the reeking sabre smote ; 
Nor sav’d your brethren ere they sank beneath 
Tyrants and tyrants’ slaves ?—the fires of death, 
‘The bale-fires flash on high :—from rock to rock 
Each volley tells that thousands cease to breathe ; 
Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc, 

Red Battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shock. 


Lo! where the Giant on the mountain stands, 
His blood-red tresses deep’ning in the sun, 
With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands, 
And eye that scorcheth all its glares upon ; 
Resiless it rolls, now fixt, and now anon 
Flashing afar,—and at his iron feet 
Destruction cowers to mark what deeds are done ; 
For on this morn three potent nations meet, 
To shed before his shrine the blood he deems most sweet. 


By heaven! itis a splendid sight to see 


(For one who bath no friend, no brother there) 





— 














to 
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Their rival scarfs of mix’d embroidery, 
Their various arms that glitter in the air! 
What gallant war-hounds rouse them from their lair, 
And gnash their fangs, loud yelling for the prey! 
All join the chace, but few the triumph share ; 
The grave shall bear the chiefest prize away, 


And Havock scarce for joy can number their array. 


* * x * * #* * * 


There shall they rot—Ambition’s honour’d fools ! 
Yes, honour decks the turf that wraps their clay ! 
Vain Sophistry! in these behold the tools, 

The broken tools, that tyrants cast away 

By myriads, when they dare to pave their way 
With human hearts—to what ?—a dream alone. 
Can despots compass aught that hails their sway ? 
Or call with truth one span of earth their own, 


Save that wherein at last they crumble bone by bone ? 


* * *¥ * * *% * # 


{s it for this the Spanish maid, arous’d 

Hangs on the willow her unstrung guitar, 
And, all unsex’d the Anlace hath espous’d, 
Sung the loud song, and dar’d the deed of war ? 
And she, whom once the semblance of a scar 
Appall’d, an owlet’s larum chill’d with dread, 
Now views the column-scattering bay’net jar, 
The falchion flash, and o’er the yet warm dead 


Stalks with Minerva’s step where Mars might quake io tread. 


From the “ British Bards, and Scotch Reviewers,” we give the follow- 
ing extract, as an example of the keen satire, and pungent invective, of 
which his Lordship, when roused by injury, is capable. 


Health to immortal JEFFREY! once, in name, 
England could boast a judge almost the same : 
In soul so like, so merciful, yet just, 

Some think that Satan has resigned his trust, 
And given the spirit to the world again, 

To sentence letters, as he sentenced men. 

With hand less mighty, but with heart as black, 
With voice as willing to decree the rack ; 
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Bred in the courts betimes, though all that law 
As yet hath taught him is to find a flaw. 
Since well instructed in the patriot school 
To rail at party, though a party tool, 
Who knows? if chance his patrons should restore 
Back to the sway they forfeited before, 
His scribling toils some recompense may meet 
And raise this Danret to the judgment seat. 
Let Jerrrizs’ shade indulge the pious hope, 
And greeting thus, present him with a rope : 
‘“‘ Heir to my virtues! man of equal mind ! 
‘** Skilled to condemn as to traduce mankind, 
‘This cord receive! for thee reserved with care 
“To wield in judgment, and at length to wear.” 


Asan example of his wonderful powers of description, when delineating 
the stronger emotions of the mind, we select the following lines from ‘ the 
Giaour,” representing a strong, daring, and naturally noble mifid, stung by 
the recollection of “‘ dubious crime,” harrassed by the misgivings of con- 
science ; looking back on the past with horrour, abhorring the present, and 
only in the energy of despair, daring a glance at the future, yet triumphing 
in the deed committed and reckless of its consequences. 


The Mind, that broods o’er guilty woes, 
Is like the Scorpion girt by fire 
In circle narrowing as it glows 
The flames around their captive close, 
’Till inly search’d by thousand throes, 
And maddening in her ire, 
One sad and sole relief she knows, 
The sting she nourish’d for her foes, 
Whose venom never yet was vain, 
Gives but one pang, and cures all pain, 
And darts into her desperate brain.— 
So do the dark in soul expire, 
Or live like Scorpion girt by fire ; 
So writhes the mind Remorse hath riven, 
Unfit for earth, undoom’d for heaven, 
. Darkness above, despair beneath, 
Around it flame, within it death !— 
* ¢ # ¥ # % ¥ # 
vor. I U 
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* She was my life’s unerring light— 


ae ie 
i ae ‘* That quench’d—what beam shall break my night? 
AST ‘Qh! would it shone to lead me still, 
. i ‘** Although to death or deadliest il] !— 
: t ‘* Why marvel ye? if they who lose 
Ms a ‘“* This present joy, this future hope, 
‘ F ; j ‘* No more with sorrow meekly cope— 
an: ‘In phrenzy then their fate accuse— 
ye ‘‘Jn madness do those fearful deeds 
hie ‘** That seem to add but guilt to woe, 
is ‘* Alas! the breast that inly bleeds 
* ae ‘‘ Hath nought to dread from outward blow— 
: Pes ‘ Who falls from all he knows of bliss, 
F ‘§ z ‘* Cares little into what abyss.— 
fi m : * Fierce as the gloomy vulture’s now 
fe Ph “To thee, old man, my deeds appear--- 
oe ‘*T read abhorrence on thy brow, 
ik ‘¢ And this too was I born to bear! 
ee *?Tis true, that, like that bird of prey, 
[= “ With havock have I mark’d my way— 
iat | ‘* But this was taught me by the dove— 


‘* To die—and know no second love. 
oe ‘* This lesson yet hath man to learn, 
“ie ‘‘ Taught by the thing he dares to. spurn— 


ts ‘‘ The bird that sings within the brake, 

‘* The swan that swims upon the lake, 
i ‘‘ One mate, and one alone, will take.— 
; ‘* And let the fool still prone to range, 
t ‘* And sneer on all who cannot change— 


“ Partake his jest with boasting boys, 


‘*T envy not his varied joys-— 


by ; ‘* But deem such feeble, heartless man, 
a ie ‘* Less than yon solitary swan—- 
 } F ‘* Far—far beneath the shallow maid 
ey * He left believing and betray’d. 
a E) ‘‘ Such shame at least was never mine— 
5 p % ‘* Leila—each thought was only thine !— 
oh ‘* My good, my guilt, my weal, my woe, 


‘* My hope on high—my all below. 
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Who does not perceive unequalled powers, for awakening the warmesi 
feelings of the heart, in the following lines from the “ Bride of Abydo 
which is, however, with all its excellencies, by no means his best work. 


Morn slowly rolls the clouds away— 
Few trophies of the fight are there— 
The shouts that shook the midnight-bay . 

Are silent—but some signs of fray 
That strand of strife may bear— 
And fragments of each shivered brand— 
Steps stamped—and dashed into the sand 
The print of many a struggling hand 
May there be marked—nor far remote 
A broken torch—an oarle:s boat— 
And tangled on the weeds that heap 
The beach where shelving to the deep— 
There lies a white Capote! 
Tis rent in twain-~one dark-red stain 
The wave yet ripples o’er in vain— 
But where is he who wore? 
Ye! who would o’er his relics weep 
Go—seek them where the surges sweep 
Their burthen round Sigzeum’s steep 
And cast on Lemnos’ shore : 
Che sea-birds shriek above the prey, 
O’er which their hungry beaks delay— 
As shaken on his restless pillow, 
His head heaves with the heaving billow— 
That hand—whose motion is not life— 
Yet feebly seems to menance strife— 
Flung by the tossing tide on high, 
Then levelled with the wave— 
What recks it? though that corse shall lia 
Within a living grave ? 
The bird that tears that prostrate form 
ath only robbed the meaner worm! 
The only heart—the only eye— 
Had bled or wept to see him die, 
Had seen those scattered limbs composed, 
And mourned above his turban-sione— 


That heart hath burst—that eye was closed- 


Yea—closed before his own! 








{ 
yi 156 LORD BYKON. 
e . His Lordship has very recently published another poem, called “ The 
4 Corsair,” of which we know nothing, except from a few extracts which we 
eH i have seen; the poem having not as yet reached this town. We give the 
aed following as some specimen of the work. 
Ph, ‘ With cautious reverence from the outer gate, 
eA . | Slow stalks the slave, whose office there to wait, 
et Bows his bent head, his hand salutes the floor, 
* Ere yet his tongue the trusted tidings bore : 
3 ‘‘ A captive Dervise, from the pirate’s nest 
4 4 Escaped, is here—himself would tell the rest,”’ 
bot He took the sign from Scyd’s assenting eye, 
ie And led the holy man in silence nigh. 
ia 7 : His arms were folded’on his dark green vest, 
om His step was fecble and his look deprest ; 
A. Yet worn he seem’d of hardship more than years, 
te And pale his cheek with penance, not from fears ; 
ay Vow’d to his God, his sable locks he wore, 
i And these his lofty cap rose proudly o’er : 
arg 43 Around his form his loose long robe was thrown, 
ey And wrapt 2 breast bestow’d on heaven alone : 


Submissive, yet with self-pessession mann’d, 


5 eee fic calmly met the curious eyes that scann’d, 
a é a And question of his coming fain weuld seek, 
3 ( Before the Pacha’s will allowed to speak 
ae ‘¢ Whence com’st thou Dervise ?” 
; ‘From the outlaw’s den 
cle ge “A fugitive 9— 
as ‘* Thy capture, where and when :” 
i ¥ ‘* From Scalanova’s port to Seio’s isle, 
e E ‘“‘ The Saik was bound, but Alla did not smile 
¥ “s ‘* Upon our course, Xe. 
fe T acre 
: x a4 
‘ee ‘* One question answer, then in peace depart 
ie ae ‘ How many ?—Ha! it cannot sure be day? 
af ‘ What star, what sun is bursting on the bav 
Ps ‘It shines a lake of fre! away—away! 
‘Ho! treachery! my guards! my scimitar! 
‘* The galleys feed the flames—and I afar! 
‘ Accurzed Dervise! these thy tidings—thou 
et ‘Some villain spy—seize—cleave him—slay him now . 
: 
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Up rose the Dervise, with that burst of light, 
Nor less his change of form appall’d the sight : 

Op rose that Dervise—not in saintly garb, 

But like a warriour bounding from his barb, 
Dash’d his high cap and tore his robe away— 
Shone his mail’d breast, and flash’d his sabre’s ray, 
His close but glittering casque, and sable plume, 
More glittering eye, and black brow’s sabler gloom, 
Glar’d on the.Moslems’ eyes some Afrit sprite, 
Whose demon death-blow left no hope for fight. 
‘The wild confusion and the swarthy glow 

Of flames on high and torches from below, 

The shriek of terrour and the mingling yell— 
For swords began to clash and shouts to swell—~ 


Flung o’er that spot of earth the air of hell! 
* * * % * # * % * 


None are all evil—clinging round his heart, 

One softer feeling will not yet depart ; 

Oft could he speer at others as beguil’d 

By passions worthy of a fool or child— 

Yet ’gainst that passion vainly still he strove, 
And even in him it asks the name of love! 
Yes—it was Love—unchangeable—unchanged — 
Felt but for one, from whom he never ranged ; 
Though fairest captives daily met his eye, 

He shunn’d nor sought but coldly pass’d them by ; 
Though many a beauty droop’d in prison’d bower, 
None ever sooth’d his most unguarded hour. 
Yes—it was Love—if thoughts of tenderness, 
Tried in temptation, strengthen’d by distress, 
Unmov’d by absence, firm in every clime, 

And yet—Oh more than all !—untired by time-— 
Which nor defeated hope, nor bailled wile, 

Could render sullen, were she ne’er to smile. 

Nor rage could fire nor sickness fret to vent 


On her one murwur of bis discontent 





Which still would meet with joy, with calmness part, 


Lest that his look of grief should reach her heart ; 


Which nought remov’d—nor menac’d to remove— 


’ 


Tf there be love in mortale—chis was love. 
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Thus far we lave ongy considered Lord Byron asa poet. Happy would 
it be for him, if this completed his character. But alas! this mind by na- 
ture ‘so brilliant and light,” is from the fatal influence of modern philoso- 
phy, clouded with all the gloom of Atheism. Of this we should have taken 
no notice, did he not artfully in every work, insinuate these pernicious 
doctrines, and endeavour to lead the mind, charmed with the melody of his 
verse, and the fire of his description, and prepared to follow the poet wheth- 
ersoever he will; into the realms of “ nothingness,” the dark, comfortless 
belief, that ‘ death is an eternal sleep.” 

It is an invidious task, to notice the faults of great minds; but it is from 
ihem alone that the principles of the young are in any danger. The dis- 
gusting blasphemy of a Thomas Paine, never made an infidel; the mind 
shrinks intuitively from pollution. It is from the writings of such men as 
Hume, Rosseau, Volney, and Lord Byron, that the poison is imbibed. It is 
against such, that the warning should be given. A constant recollection 
of their lives is probably the best antidote against the mischief of their sen- 
timents. Let every one then, who reads the poems of Lord Byron, com- 
mence with “ Childe Harold,” and there tearn the happiness of an Atheist. 
In the person of Harold, let him view the author himself, hurrying from 
his native land, to him ‘more lone than Eremite’s sad cell,” traversing 
climes evidently impelled with the vain hope of escaping his own wounding 
reflections, the “ ghosts of unforgiven crimes,” loathing the vices to which 
heclings, acknowledging himself friendless and alone, abhorring the recol- 
lection of the past, ‘sick to loathing,” of the present, and looking to 
the future without hope, wishing “ for rest, yet not to feel ’tis rest.” In 
short let him view Lord Byron in the portraits which his own hand has 
sketched, let him see the consolations of infidelity ; and the pernicious sen- 
timents which his Lordship has so insidiously introduced, will be harmless— 
jor they will be abhorred. We would, without hesitation, recommend the 
poetical works of Lord Byron, to the perusal of every one who feels hin- 
self fortified by principles already established, against their dangerous ten- 


dency. In our opinion, he may deservedly be ranked with the best of pocts 


and with the worst of men. 














SELECTED POETRY. 


THE LILY. 


By Mrs. TicHe. 


HOW withered, perished seems the form 
Of yon obscure, unsightly root! 

Yet from the blight of wintry storm, 
It hides secure the precious fruit. 


The careless eye can find no grace, 
No beauty in the scaly folds, 

Nor see within the dark embrace 
What latent loveliness it holds. 


Yet in that bulb, those sapless scales, 
The lily wraps her silver vest, 
Till vernal suns and vernal gales 
Shall kiss once more her fragrant breast. 


Yes, hide beneath the mouldering heap 
The undelighting slighted thing ; 

There in the cold earth buried deep, 
In silence let it wait the spring. 


Oh! many a stormy night shall cloge 
In gloom upon the barren earth, 

While still, in undisturbed repose, 
Uninjured lies the future birth : 


And Ignorance, with skeptick eye, 

Hope’s patient smile shall wondering view ; 
Or moek her fond credulity, 
Asher soft tears the spot bedew. 
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One Woman ts fair ; yet I am well: another is wise; yet I am well: another 
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Sweet smile of hope, delicious tear! 





The sun, the shower indeed shall come + 


The promised verdant shoot appear, 
And Nature bid her blossoms bloom. 


And thou, O virgin Queen of Spring! 
Shalt, from thy dark and lowly bed, 
Bursting thy green sheath’s silken string, 

Unveil thy charms, and perfume shed ; 


Unfold thy robes of purest white, 
Unsullied from the darksome grave, 
And thy soft petals silvery light 
In the mild breeze unfettered wave. 


So Faith shall seek the lowly dust 
Where humble Sorrow loves to lie, 
And bid her thus her hopes intrust, 
And watch with patient, cheerful eye ; 


And bear the long, cold, wintry night, 
And bear her own degraded doom, 

And.wait till Heaven’s reviving light, 
Eternal Spring! shall burst the gloom: 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


WOMAN. 


virtuous ; yet I am well. 


BENEATH what distant happy skies, 
In what deep shade or lonely cell, 
Remote from man’s inquiring eyes, 


O, say, can lovely woman dwell ? 


SHAKESPEARE, 
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*or, lur’d by tales which children love, 
And songs which youth attentive heard, 
Her fairest web, my fancy wove, 

And deck’d with flowers, herself had vear’d. 


Then, did I hail the happy day, 
The day, the end of all my eare, 
When I, amid the throng, should stray, 
And mark the fairest of the fair. 


And thus, with secret boast exclaim, 

O, blest above my fellows, f, 

Though love for thee, my heart inflame, 
‘Thine burns, sweet maid, as true, as high. 


O morning dreams of amorous youth, 
Whither, bright visions, have ye flown : 
Ye vanish’d at the dawn of truth, 

And left my heart to sigh alone. 


I saw the eye, I saw the form, 
Which to enrapture, need but move: 
I press’d the lip so balmy warm ; 
And lov’é, beeause I sought to love, 


Again I saw; but lov’d no more: 

At second view, their beauties pall : 

When seen, when touch’d, the charm is o’er ; 
They’re beautiful ; and, that is all. 


Nor yet, within the bosom fair, 

Do tenderest charities abide : 

For oft, the Demon passions tear, 

The heart which throbs in beauty’s side. 


I saw the maid whose wither’d youth, 
Had trac’d the long historick line, 
Who lov’d to delve the rock of truth, 
Or take the wings of verse divine. 


The letter’d fair, one hour alone, 
I heard, of wonder and of pain ; 


VOL. E. Ww 
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Of neuter kind, she spurn’d her own, 
And ap’d the other sex in vain. 


i saw the fair who lov’d to rove 

‘The fairy land of romance o’er, 

Who wept by stream, and shady grove, 
And passions felt, unfelt before. 


These were her theme, and these her pride, 
Soft sentiment, and feeling true : 

She turn’d from reason’s hope, and sigh’d, 
For scenes which fancy’s pencil drew. 


Faint is the tear which only falls 

At legends of ideal woe: 

But that which starts when pity calls, 
Is brighter than the diamond’s glow. 


I hate th’ insidious tricks of art, 

Which wring a tear from souls of steel, 
I seek the maid, whose honest heart 
Has never studied how to feel. 


I search’d the court, I search’d the wood, 
To find the lovely of the fair ; 
Here savage nature, coarse and rude, 


And art more savage, triumph’d there. 


Enough, there are, of beauteous mould, 
Enough, there are, of cultur’d mind ; 
Sut from my eyes the fates withhold 
The lovely, whom I toil to find. 


J 


SONG. 


LUNE, To Anacreon, in Heaven, 


HOW happy were once, all the visions of youth, 
For I dream’d that my Leila in truth was arrayed ; 
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And each hope of my bosom, I based on her truth, 
And could dare all the frowns of my fate undismayed: 
While my Leila was true, 
Not a trouble I knew, 
The vista of hope, shew’d a welkin of blue ; 
But since Leila’s falsehood I’m destin’d to know, 
Th’ perspective of faney, shows rum and woe. 


How blest was the moment when on my fond breast, 
The nymph for once gentle in kindness reclined ; 
And own’d that each doubt was at length hush’d to rest, 
And that love with her Osmyn, her fate had entwined: 
Too soon that bliss fled, 
And has left me instead, 
The joys of the wretched, the hope of the dead’; 
For since Leila’s falsehood I’m destin’d to know, 
Each picture of hope, is but ruin and woe. 


The thought of the time, when first undeceived, 
I knew she was false, from my mind can ne’er sever, 
When first a coquette I my Leila believed, 
And swore to my heart I would leave her forever : 
Since she is forsworn, 
Still the Cypress is worn 
On my brow, and [ live but to languish and mourn ; 
For since Leila’s falsehood I cannot but know, 


Nought is left me in life but pain, ruin, and woe. 
OSMYN. 


LT ETE 


SANG. 
TUNE, Logie O’ Buchan, wi? the Chorus. 


Gif I were again on the braes o’ the Yarrow, 
That burnie sae bonnie w? my winsome marrow : 
The Green Mountain lassie might glow’r wi’ the iave, 
And blink on her Yankie, when ’'m owre the wave. 

CHOR. He said think na lang, lassie, though I gang awa’, 
For the simmer is coming, cauld winter’s awa’, 
An Pll come an see thee, in spite o’ them a’. 
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The last time we parted, ’twas on that burn bree, 
He kiss’d aff my tears, for my heart it was wae, 
He ca’d me his ain thing, I ca’d him my jo, 
When he speir’d if I loed him, I could na say no, 
CHOR. He said think na lang, lassie, &c. 


A feg for the gear that costs Donald a scar ; 

A feg for the heroes that first found out war - 

1 wonder they ne’er thought of lassies at a’, 

That dowie lament for their lemans awa’. 
CHOR. He said think na lang, lassie, &c. 


Owre heavy my heart is, my hope’s unco light, 

The ingle tooms sadly, that aince burn’d sae bright ; 

By the chimla Ing sitting, my lane the lang day, 

‘Till he comes my lint’s idle, my spindle’s at play. 
CHOR. He said think na lang, lassie, Ke. 


Bui Donald will come here, his ain thing to see, 

And then we'll hae lilting, an dancing, an glee ; 

Vermont will be Scotland for Donald I true, 

And the Green Mountains here, be his highlands anew 
CHOR. He said think na lang, lassie, &c. 


SONG. 
TUNE, When bidden to the Wake. 


My fields were small, my flocks were few, 
But few and small my doubts and care ; 
My love was kind, my heart was true, 
And Jealousy, a stranger there. 

But while I slept, ah! too secure, 

And Emma smil’d in visions gay ; 
Nor doubts alarm’d my flame so pure, 
A stranger bore my love away. 


He told her many a flattering tale, 
He open’d all his wealth beside ; 
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And thus did gold o’er love prevail, 
And Emma was a stranger’s bride. 

My flocks have stray’d I know not where, 
P’ve spent the remnant of my store ; 
And nought remains but love and care, 
Since Emma loves a stranger more. 


PARAPHRASE OF THE GERMAN SONG, 
‘(FREUD EUCH DAS LEBEN,” 


GIVE to joy your fleeting hours ; 
Nature fills the lap of May ; 
Cull the sweetest earliest flowers, 

But throw the thorn away. 


Bid gloom and guilt and malice fly, 
Be gentle Peace forever nigh, 
And Hope, who views with steadfast eye 
Her joys heyond to-day. 
Give to joy, &c. 


Though clouds and storms obscure the sky, 
And loud the thunder rolls on high, 
The transient cloud soon passes by 
And leaves a lovelier ray. 
Give to joy, Xc. 


Bid hail to Love, enchanting guest; 
Bid Friendship welcome to your breast ; 
Let generous deeds, by misery blest, 
Mark every passing day. 
Give to joy, &c. 


The joys of vulgar souls despise: 

Beneath their Rose a Serpent lies ; 

The nobler pleasures of the wise 
Make one eternal May, 
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Give to joy your fleeting hours; 
Life is swift to pass away ; 

Cull the sweetest, earliest flowers 
Before their bloom decay. 


THE SCHOOL-MASTER’S MARE. 
Cuilibet in arte sua credendum. 


A SMITH is no judge of a Carpenter’s bill, 
A Tinker can’t solder your coat ; 

The Miller knows best what to do with hia mill, 
The Waterman, what with his boat. 


The Sexton will make you a house that will last ; 
The Doctor will give you possession : 

The Parson can preach till you snore such a biast 
As will waken the whole congregation. 


You ne’er set a Farmer to choose a fine lace, 
Nor an average loss to compute ; 

Nor at law set a Tailor to argue your case, 
Nor a Sailor to measure your foot. 


The saying is old, but it’s none the less good ; 
** Ask counsel from one of the trade :” 

But to make myself quickly, and well understood, 
V’ll call a short story in aid. 


Tom and Dick took their stations in Hay-Market sireet, 
With each one his own jag of hay ; 

And while they stood waiting with markets to meet, 
They rallied and joked in their way. 


Says Tom, ‘I will bet you a good mug of Sip, 
That mine is the best load of hay :” 

‘* Done,” says Dick, ‘* and we’ll see in the crack of a whip, 
Which party the wager shall pay.” 































ORIGINAL POETRY. 


“See yonder,” says Tom, “ our old School-master stand, 
Come to town to get rid of his mare ; 

He has learning enough, and hard words at command, 
Let him decide the affair.” 


‘“‘ No, no,” answer’d Dick, ‘‘ though he’s honest I think, 
And can do a hard sum if he tries, 

And can judge of his own sort of victuals and drink, 
Yet tell me what that signifies. 


If you'll listen to me—D’ve a judge in my eye, 
Like an axle-tree steady and stiff; 

His verdict, nor flaitery, nor money can buy. 
And besides he’ll decide in a jiff. 


A person of sense, and of exquisite taste, 
Having dealt all his life in this ware—” 

** Who is he,” says Tom, “ for I’m dry and in haste ? 
Says Dick, ‘* he’s the School-master’s Mare.” 


ANACREONTICK. 
TUNE, Here’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen. 


FILL to the brave who contend on the field, 
And the heroes who strive on the ocean ; 

’Tis duty that moves us the tribute to yield, 
And gratitude seconds the motion : 

Fill to the brave, fill to the brave, 

Ae toast to be drunk by no coward nor slave. 


Fill to the good, though their numbers are few, 
And therefore the more is the pity ; 
As once in the old world, so now in the new, 
A few of them might save the city. 
Fill to the good, fill to the good, 
Without them the world is a sad solitude, 


Fill to the wise, that watch over oyr laws, 
The vigilant guardians of freedom ; 

t wish we had ten, where we’ve one in the cause, 

For God knows how sorely we need them, 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Fill to the wise, fill to the wise, 
No wine to the wretch who their merit denies. 


Fill to the fair who reward with a smile, 
The honest, the constant, and hearty ; 
But say to the puppy who seeks to beguile, 
‘* Good bye, you are not of our party.” 
Fill to the fair, fill to the fair, 
The brave, good and wise, have them under their care: 


Fill to ourselves; let the brave good and wise 
Be kept up forever at any rate; 

With the help of the fair we’ll do what in us lies, 
And see that they never degenerate. 

Fill to ourselves, fill to ourselves, 

We’ll ne’er let our talents lie dead on the shelves: 


LINES WRITTEN EN A STORM. 


THE winds may blow, the waves may roll, 
And tempests sweep the sea ; 

Yet, still unruffled rests my soul, 
The storms awake no fears in me. 


For he, who oft has brav’d the storm, 
And plough’d the boist’rous deeps ; 

Hears not the blast’s terrifick sound, 
Nor more the lonely mid-watch keeps. 


Beneath the storm he is at rest, 
And Vm to adverse fate exposed, 
Denied a refuge in that breast, 
Where all my fondest hopes reposed. 
ELIZA. 


SS ERE 


SOME of the pieces inserted in this number, under the head of Original 
Poetry, have been before published in a newspaper. -A conviction of their 
sterling merit, and a wish to pregerve them from undeserved oblivion, indu- 
ces us to re-publish them; and as they are communicated by the author 
himself after revisal, we have given thema place among out ¢rigifiabcom- 
munieations. 



















